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The Fourth Liberty Loan 


We ‘ia the closing days of the present month the fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign will begin—the amount asked for 
being the largest yet called for. 

Since the outbreak of the war we have had three Liberty Loan 
campaigns lasting thirty days each. In the first loan there were 
4,500,000 subscribers; in the second loan 9,500,000; and in the 
third more than 17,000,000. Previous to this war very few Amer- 
icans knew anything about bonds of any sort. In fact not more 
than 350,000 people, out of more than 100,000,000 in the United 
States, owned a bond of any kind. 

The Treasury Department has announced that we may expect 
in the fall the biggest loan in history. Let us look back a minute 
at the loans which have already been raised and then consider the 
necessities for the ensuing year which we must regard in turn as our 
personal responsibility. The first loan was launched in May, 1917. 
The Government asked for $2,000,000,000; $3,035,226,850 were 
subscribed. ‘The second loan was placed in October, 1917. The 
Treasury Department asked for $3,000,000,000 and accepted one- 
half of the oversubscription; $4,617,532,300 were subscribed and 
$3,808,766,150 were accepted. The third loan was offered in April, 
1918. The amount asked was $3,000,000,000; $4,170,019,650 were 
subscribed and all of the oversubscription was accepted. 

During the Government fiscal year, which will end June 30, 
1919, the Secretary of the Treasury estimates in round figures that 
the American people will need to spend for war purposes $24,000,- 
000,000. The Government hopes to raise $8,000,000,000 of this 
amount through taxation, which will mean a very substantial in- 
crease in taxes over the amount collected during the past year. If 
the Government is successful in this plan $15,000,000,000 will re- 
main to be raised through the sale of Liberty Bonds. This means 
that the average person will have to pay about one hundred per 
cent. more this coming year in taxes and will have to buy bonds to 
an amount somewhat more than fifty per cent. greater than during 
the past year. 
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Notwithstanding these heavy calls on the individual purse, our 
ability to raise both ‘Joans and taxes is still very great. So far from 
being on the point of financial exhaustion, it may be doubted 
whether the average person has even begun to feel any inconven- 
ience on account of the increased demands on his income because 
of taxes and loans. Indeed, many bankers are amazed at the ten- 
dency of the people to continue large personal expenditures with- 
out seeming to have due regard for these extra calls on their in- 
come. Voluntary retrenchment does not appear to have become 
very general, and even the great rise in prices has not yet put a stop 
to liberal buying. 

On grounds of patriotism our people need no special urging to 
subscribe every dollar they can to the fourth Liberty Loan. ‘They 
understand now quite clearly the nature and purpose of the strug- 
gle in which we are engaged. They have seen how nobly our boy S 
have responded on the field of battle to the country’s call to duty. 
Each one of us, to the utmost of his or her ability, will wish to help 
in sustaining the efforts of our boys in defending the country’s life 
and honor, and we shall all be glad of another opportunity to buy 
Liberty Bonds. 

The strong attraction which the bonds offer as an investment 
need not be dwelt on, for few of us are thinking about that side of 
the matter. We are investing in world security, in human liberty. 
That is our first concern. But the bonds are a good investment— 
none better from the purely financial standpoint. They will be paid 
principal and interest in full; of that there is no doubt whatever, 
and they yield a good return. So from every standpoint the people 
of this country w velcome another opportunity of showing lovalty to 
their Government by offering their dollars in support of the war. 

In this new campaign to raise funds the bankers of the United 
States will act as they have in the three preceding ones, devoting 
themselves unreservedly to the support of their country. 

Now that we may at last perceive the dawning of the day of 
victory, this is no time to relax our efforts. Rather must we show 
a determination to redouble our exertions, to the end that this vic- 
tory may be complete. 


& 


The Allied Nations 


W* are too near the great events of the war to have an ade- 
quate realization of the meaning of some of its most im- 

portant phases. That China and Japan should be lined up 
with the United States in defense of western civilization is an event 
that would be astonishing in other times. Now we seem to accept 
this fact as a matter of course. The much-heralded “yellow peril” 
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not only disappears, but we turn with hope and confidence to the 
two great countries of the Orient to save us from the apostle of 
European Kultur! It is not strange that the United States and 
Great Britain should be found united; for, although enemies at one 
time, there has been a gradual growth of a better understanding 
between the two countries. France, Russia and Italy, as well as 
the smaller countries on the Allied side, had always been on friendly 
terms with this country. 

To each of the nations fighting with us we owe a great debt, 
and to some of them the obligation is immeasurable. At the outset 
of the conflict Belgium squarely placed herself in the way of the 
German advance and made it possible for France to get her forces 
in the field. Serbia, Montenegro and Roumania in the east also 
displayed great heroism. Russia also helped immensely in the 
earlier stages of the war, and while disappointment has been felt 
over the withdrawal of that country from the conflict, we must not 
forget these earlier services which were rendered at an enormous 
cost in men and money. Russian offensive and defensive operations 
held the foe on the eastern front, while the United States was mak- 
ing up its mind on the war. It is a fortunate thing for the Allied 
‘ause that Russia stayed in the conflict as long as she did, 

What shall be said of France, whose very name it is impossible 
to pronounce without a feeling of reverence. If ever in history a 
nation has given an example of supreme courage, devotion and 
spirit, France is that nation. Infinite honor will belong to French 
citizenship because of it, and from it the spirit of liberty, courage 
and honor will draw perennial refreshment. 

And the deliberate, dogged, unending courage of the British! 
On land they have fought all through these long years—east, west 
and everywhere—holding the foe at bay and giving hundreds of 
thousands of brave boys to be killed and wounded. On the sea, 
watching endlessly, ready to strike at the enemy’s ships if they dare 
venture out. Helping beyond calculation in transporting troops, 
food and supplies where most needed, and protecting our very 
shores from the German navy. 

And Italy, pushing forward in territory deemed inaccessible, 
defending her frontiers, staying the devastating march of the bar- 
barians intent upon despoiling her cities, and winning a victory 
which put fresh courage into the hearts of the Allied peoples. 

Japan came early into the contest and performed her allotted 
part in the Far East with precision and dispatch. Now she is lead- 
ing an Allied expedition into Siberia for the purpose of liberating 
Russia from German despotism. 

And China, long looked upon as a country asleep and indiffer- 
ent, and not infrequently referred to with disrespect, arousing her- 
self and going forward, too, for service in behalf of human liberty. 
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The nations on this side the Atlantic, in Central and South 
America, that have ranged themselves against Germany must not 
be forgotten, for they furnish a splendid example of disinterested 
zeal in the service of mankind. 

Taking the Allied nations as they stand to-day, they consti- 
tute a noble company. Where, in all history, has a like spectacle 
been recorded’ Shall we who are brothers in arms, fighting to- 
gether with absolute singleness of purpose, not stand united until 
the world is forever rid of the damnable spectre of military autoc- 
racy, and then persevere until civilization shall be restored upon a 
foundation of international justice / 
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The Beginning of the End 


S the first battle of the Marne marked the frustration of Ger- 
many’s plans, so has the second battle had a like result. But 
more than that, the outcome of this engagement marks the 

turning point of the war. 

No careful and unprejudiced observer has ever doubted for a 
moment since the beginning of the war that Germany would be 
finally beaten. If that country ever had a chance of winning, it 
was thrown away when Belgium was invaded, for it was then that 
Germany deliberately chose to violate international law, to yield 
to the plea of necessity and to enter upon the pathway of dishonor. 
«As the leading nations of the world were governed by a code 
founded upon honor and the strict observance of engagements, Ger- 
many by this one act virtually brought all the nations of the civi- 
lized world into the field against her. Either this was done through 
u deliberate design to ignore the moral law or through absolute 
inability to comprehend the existence of such a law. The former 
theory conforms to admissions made by some of Germany’s states- 
men at the beginning of the war. 

While the ultimate defeat of Germany could long ago have been 
foreseen by those not blinded by prejudice, up to the present time 
the military advantage has generally rested with that country. 
There have been fluctuations in the situation favorable to the Allies, 
but they were of comparatively short duration. Advantages once 
obtained could not be followed up with sufficient energy to pre- 
serve the fruits of victory. We may now expect to see a rapid 
and continuous improvement in this respect. In driving the Ger- 
mans back from the Marne General Foch has virtually started them 
at last on their return to Berlin. They may make strong counter 
offensives, and for a time may even gain important advantages; but 
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their successes will be temporary and they will soon be dislodged 
from each new foothold and pushed back farther and farther. 

This does not mean that the Allied Powers can in the least re- 
lax their efforts; on the contrary, they must redouble them, for they 
still have a strong and determined foe to defeat. Moreover, this 
defeat must be so entire and so overwhelming that Germany can 
have no say whatever as to the peace terms, which must be pre- 
scribed altogether by the Entente Powers. 

The road to Berlin is still long, but from this time forth it will 
continually shorten. 


& 


Pride in American Achievements 


ITHOUT indulging in the slightest self-glorification, or 
being in the least unmindful of the longer service and im- 
measurably greater sacrifices of the other Allied nations, 
we can yet feel a solemn pride in the achievement of American arms 
in France. We know well enough that but for the long and brave 
defense made by the other nations our efforts now would be in vain. 
But it is a source of profound satisfaction that at least we were 
there in time to help in turning back the tide of barbarism before 
it had completely submerged civilization in its oncoming flood. 
And what gallant work our boys have done! They have shown 
themselves worthy of their country at its best. As the list of dead 
and wounded comes forward day by day the imperishable roll of 
honor grows ever longer and longer. Our troops have had to stand 
a severe test, fighting with only limited training against veteran 
soldiers of long experience in the camp and field. None of us 
doubted the courage, the dash and spirit of the American boys, 
but until the second battle of the Marne we did not know just how 
far this would counterbalance their comparatively limited training 
when they came into conflict with seasoned troops. Now we know. 
The American soldier, at the first onset against the foe, has done 
nobly, sustaining the honor of his flag and the glory of his country. 
As time goes by and he gains experience in the arts of war, he will 
on that account do even better, though he can show no greater spirit 
and bravery than he did in his first serious trial on the European 
battlefield. 

In the achievements of these days, as in those of the long and 
trying months ahead of us, the American people will feel a thank- 
fulness and pride in the character of the boys trained up in our 
homes and who have gone forth even unto death in defense of their 
country. 
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Rights of Property and Rights of Man 


Commonwealths and states were established principally for this cause, that men should hold 
what was their own.—CIcERoO. 


ARPED ideas in regard to the supposed distinction exist- 
ing between the rights of property and the rights of man 
are responsible for much of the prevailing social discon- 

tent. An illustration of this mental strabismus was afforded by 
some remarks made recently by Professor Scott Nearing at the 
Rand School of Social Science, New York. According to the New 
York “Sun,” Prefessor Nearing said: 

“Posters on the street say, “They give their lives; won't you lend 
vour dollars?—but they did not give their lives; we conscripted the 
soldiers and sent them over there to fight in order that the rights of 
property owners might be protected. 

“Law and order mean but one thing: the law of property and 
the order of property. The masters of the world have united and 
made the world a safe place for property, and I say to you that if 
the workers had been one-half as busy organizing there would have 
been no war in Europe to-day. 

“The capitalists and upper classes have made a perfect machine 
in order that they might use the workers to their advantage. Their 
bonds are considered sacred and the interest is always paid, but last 
winter when a quarter of a million people were out of work in this 
city they simply told the unemployed that there was no more work. 

“Tom Paine once said, “The world is my country; to do good is 
my religion’: the banker says, “Property is my world; profits my 
religion.’ 

“When you invest a dollar in Liberty Bonds, that dollar does 
not stop there, but keeps on going. It will go on for years and 
vears collecting five or six per cent., even though the working man 
is unemployed. 

“Last year in the Liberty Bond campaign the New York 
“Times? printed a huge advertisement which said, “Make the world 
safe for business.’ That is exactly the sentiment among the masters 
of the present day, but not only of to-day; they have been building 
up this machine for centuries and centuries.” 

If such erroneous ideas were entertained by Professor Nearing 
alone, they might be dismissed as the vaporings of a superheated 
imagination. But they are held by very many people; some of 
them of far greater eminence than the author of the remarks quoted 
above. When William J. Bryan, then Secretary of State, was ap- 
pealed to for the protection of American interests in Mexico, he 
repulsed his petitioners on the ground that they wanted the Gov- 
ernment to protect their property: or, as the distinguished Chau- 
tauquan put it: “They were thinking of dollars.” 
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There is even more eminent authority for the same view. Presi- 
dent Wilson, not so long since, declared, in substance, that the great 
power of the United States must be used in defense of the rights 
of man, never in defense of the rights of property. 

Both Mr. Bryan and President Wilson had in mind the em- 
ployment of force to protect the property of Americans living in 
foreign lands. They did not, of course, mean to imply that force 
should not be employed to defend the property of our own people 
on their own soil. 

Nevertheless, in making such a distinction between the rights 
of man and the rights of property, in foreign lands, they showed 
a disposition to regard the latter as of little consequence. 

In the era of the French Revolution Mirabeau and Robespierre 
thought that property was the creation of law, and from this de- 
duced the corollary that the law could at will deprive a man of his 
property. A better definition of property was that of Thiers: 

“Man has first a property in his person and his faculties; he 
has a second, less intimately connected with his being, but not less 
sacred, in the product of his faculties, which includes all that are 
‘alled worldly possessions, and which society is in the highest de- 
gree interested in guaranteeing to him, for without this guarantee 
there would be no labor, without labor no civilization, not even nec- 
essaries, but instead destitution, brigandage and barbarism.” 

The fundamental and anterior nature of the personal rights 
receive due recognition from M. Thiers, but he likewise realizes 
the sacred character of what man himself produces; that is, of 
property. Without personal liberty, the possession of property, 
at least of some kinds, would be of little use. It is said to be the 
custom among the Chinese that when a subordinate official dis- 
pleases his superior he receives a polite note admonishing him that 
the air outside his own residence is not beneficial to his health. 
Inder such circumstances, even though the offending official might 
he protected in the ownership of his automobile, it would be of little 
actual service. On the other hand, if he had his liberty, and thieves 
were allowed to appropriate his automobile without hindrance from 
the authorities, his liberty would be in effect limited. 

The age of industry has truly been that of property, for it has 
multiplied the kinds and volume of property far beyond what they 
were in earlier times. But even back in the pastoral age there was 
property, though less of it and of another kind. -Man’s advance- 
ment in civilization has been coincident with his accumulation of 
property, and though much of this property is held individually, a 
large share of it has become a common fund against which all may 
draw. 

Professor Nearing gets excited because, as he puts it, “the 
masters of the world have united and made the world a safe place 
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for property.” Does he wish that it be an unsafe place for prop- 
erty—for the workingman’s home, for example‘ In the city of 
Philadelphia they boast of the fact that thirty-eight out of every 
hundred families own their homes. What incentive would the 
people there, or anywhere, have to acquire property if the protec- 
tion of the law was lacking? 

The desire to own things—that is, to possess property—is good 
or bad according to the manner and degree in which it is exercised. 
To acquire property by violence, fraud and robbery, which were 
the customary methods employed in earlier times, harms the de- 
spoiler and the despoiled. To gain property by labor or the skill- 
ful use of capital increases the world’s production and benefits all 
mankind. ‘The desire for gaining more and more property may 
become inordinate, leading to a blunting of the moral sense, and 
therefore harmful. 

But until there has been discovered some better means of hold- 
ing the race together than that which the Creator Himself implant- 
ed in the breast of mankind, the instinct of self-preservation, men 
will wish to keep on acquiring property for the benefit of them- 
selves and of those who shall come after them. Despite some few 
examples to the contrary, the great majority of mankind will gain 
property, not by depriving their fellows of that which they already 
have, but by labor and skill in increasing the common stock. If 
those most immediately concerned in adding to the world’s stock 
gain most for themselves, they have nevertheless contributed much 
to the common stock, so that mankind receive a benefit both indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

What possible warrant has Professor Nearing for slurring the 
banker as he does? He says: 

“Tom Paine once said, “The world is my country; to do good is 
my religion’; the banker says, “Property is my world, profits my 
religion.’ ” 

Probably as measured by the vast annual turnover of the funds 
he employs, no one makes such slight profit as the banker. The cold 
statistics furnished by the Comptroller of the Currency utterly re- 
fute the above slander, for they show that during the period from 
1870 to 1916 the national banks of the United States earned only 
an average of 8.58 per cent. on their capital and surplus. Rather 
a poor showing for a shrewd set of men who make profits their 
religion! If they wanted to make big profits, they could do better 
at almost anything else. 

That profits constitute the religion of bankers is wholly at va- 
riance with the truth. The banker, however, in his business has a 
religion—that of sacred trusteeship, the wish safely to keep and 
promptly to return the funds which the people entrust to his care. 
Whoever has the slightest personal association with the bankers of 
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this country knows that they are not straining for large profits, 
but that they think always of safety before profit. And the bank- 
ers are thinking of the welfare of their employees and the welfare 
of the people also, for they know that only therein lies their own 
true advantage. An official of one of the greatest banks in the 
world declared not long ago that his institution did not exist for the 
making of money, but for the making of men. Studying the vast 
benefits conferred upon those who work for it and those who deal 
with it, the statement appears well within the truth. 

Very loose ideas about banking and about the rights of property 
are being promulgated by people who ought to know better; and 
if they do not, they should refrain from darkening counsel with 
words without knowledge. 


& 


State Bankers Form National Organization 


HE formation of a national association of state bankers at 

St. Louis recently naturally gave rise to the feeling that 

there is some dissatisfaction with the American Bankers As- 

sociation. But the resolutions adopted by the new organization at 

St. Louis strongly disclaimed antagonism to the older society. 

Probably the state bankers have been led to form an association 

of their own in the belief that they can in this way better serve their 
own interests. 

As the number of banks increase and the membership of the 
American Bankers Association grows, the difficulty of meeting all 
the requirements of the various classes of members also increases. 
[t was in the attempt to meet this difficulty that the various sections 
of the American Bankers Association were formed. But it would 
seem that at least some of the state banks do not consider that their 
interests are sufficiently cared for under existing arrangements. 
Possibly, at the coming convention at Chicago, it might not be 
impossible to make some concessions that would accomplish the ends 
the state bankers have in view without necessitating a separate or- 
yvanization. 

In time it may become desirable to reconstitute the bankers’ 
organizations generally. ‘The membership of the American Bank- 
ers Association might include the members of all the state asso- 
ciations, the conventions of the larger organization being composed 
exclusively of delegates selected by the various state conventions. 
This would give the conventions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation less the appearance of a mass meeting than they now have. 
The honor of being appointed a delegate to these conventions 
would inspire honorable rivalry among the bankers in the different 
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states, resulting generally in the choice of representative men. This 
would tend to increase the dignity and influence of the conventions 
of the American Bankers Association, provided the number of dele- 
gates were made large enough. It might be well, in order to insure 
a thorough discussion of the measures presented at the convention 
and to afford an opportunity of digesting the papers read, to pro- 
long the time of the convention for some weeks, giving to the gath- 
ering somewhat the aspect of a congress of bankers. If it is 
thought still desirable to preserve the mass conventions, with their 
large attendance and opportunities for getting acquainted, the last 
week of the session might be set aside for this ] purpose. 

The conventions of the American Bankers Association are now 
quite different from those of twenty years ago, and it is not im- 
possible that in the near future other important changes may be 
found desirable, the object being to so adapt the organization to 
the changing requirements of the times as to afford the highest 
degree of usefulness to the banks of the United States. 


LSS 


= 


Elements of a Successful Human Life 


S I see it, any human life in order any, of these fundamental instincts. 

to be a successful human life, In order that the laboring man may 
must satisfy six or seven of the great live his life, he must satisfy something 
fundamental human instincts. In my _ more than the instinct of self-preserva- 
classes I have been enumerating them tion. His life cannot amount to much 
as follows: First, there is the instinct if it merely consists in keeping bodv 
of self-preservation, about which little and soul together. And yet, with 
needs to be said, because we all recog- strange blindness, the employer as- 
nize it. The trouble is, we harp too  sumes that the only thing his employee 
much on that one string. We think _ is, or can be, interested in is his wages. 
that is all the workman is interested Hence these ingenious schemes, like 
in; that his interest is confined to his the Taylor system, for trying to get 
pay envelope. Undoubtedly that is the more work out of labor consist entirely 
most fundamental thing. But there is of thrumming on this one string—try- 
also the instinct of self-expression, or ing to hold out a bale of hay for the 
the instinct of workmanship; there is donkey, and as he approaches it, making 
the instinct of self-respect and respect him walk the faster to reach it. I be- 
for others; there are the instinct of lieved thoroughly in these systems. 
self-sacrifice or heroism; the instinct and in piece work, until I began to 
of leve, or the home-making instinct; understand what at first had appeared 
the instinct of loyalty; and possibly. to me strange, the objections on the 
whether it is innate or not I do not part of the laboring men, though they 
know, the instinct of worship. If we did not and do not themselves under- 
examine the misfits of life, those who stand the nature of their objections. 
fill our insane asylums, our prisons, Their souls are hungry and thirsty to 
our hospitals, you will find that they satisfy these great instincts, but they 
are made up of people who have not do not know it.—Proressor Irvine 
been able to satisfy all, or possibly Fister, Yale University. 
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Improvement of Bank Methods 





By HOWARD M. JEFFERSON, Auditor Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York 





ERHAPS the best way to study 
subject is to analyze the 

channels through which any pro- 
gramme of improvement work is usual- 
lv carried out. There are five import- 
ant avenues of progress, namely, Or- 
ganization, Personnel, Methods, Equip- 
ment and Standardization. It is my 
purpose to review, briefly, what may 
be done under these various headings 
to bring about material improvements 
in bank operations. 


our 


ORGANIZATION 


Let us begin by taking up for dis- 
cussion the subject of organization. 
The word “organization” is. intimately 
associated in our minds with the army. 
In speaking of a large industry we fre- 
quently say that it is an ‘industrial 
army.” We always understand the 
phrase to mean that the group of men 
and women to which reference is made 
constitutes a homogeneous and _ well 
organized unit. No better organization 
than that of the army can be devised 
for rapid and effective operation. The 
common soldiers are subject to the cap- 
tains, the captains to the majors, the 
majors to the colonels and so on to 
the general. Orders are transmitted 
through these well defined channels or 
lines. 

It would be impossible for the gen- 
eral to study all the minute conditions 
that enter into and determine the final 
plans, so he picks specialists to make 
these studies. One of these may be an 
expert in engineering, another in sani- 
tation, another in transportation; oth- 
rs may be specialists in housing, in 
feeding and in medicine. They study 
the conditions, prepare plans and re- 


port to the general. These specialists 
constitute the staff. Every function in 
such an organization is classified and 
placed where it belongs. It is the duty 
of the rank and file, the line organiza- 
tion, to push the routine through the 
channels laid down. It is the duty of 
the staff management to perfect the 
channels. Together they constitute the 
so-called functional organization that 
has given such good results in many 
industrial concerns. 

Banks have used the functional type 
of organization to some extent. The 
protection of assets has made it neces- 
sary to differentiate between functions, 
which if combined under one _ head 
would invite defaleation. We under- 
stand thoroughly the difference between 
teller and bookkeeping functions and 
they are rarely executed in the same 
department even in the small banks. 
In the larger institutions still further 
division of function is made and addi- 
tional protection secured by establish- 
ing checks and counter checks. The 
line of cleavage follows the divisions 
between the natural functions. Man- 
agers are placed in charge of each-new 
division as it is created. We speak of 
these divisions as departments and the 
members of the departments with their 
chiefs constitute the line organization 
in a bank. They perform the banking 
operations, they get the work done, 
looking to the chief executive for in- 
structions. 

While we have been following cor- 
rect principles of organization in the 
creation of departments in the line or- 
ganization, we have also created some 
staff specialists such as advertising and 
“new business” men, purchasing agents 
and employment managers, a few edu- 
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cational experts and_ social service 
workers. 

The department heads in the line 
organization frequently perform staff 
functions by studying conditions within 
their own departments and planning 
new methods. This study is almost in- 
variably done under pressure and plans 
frequently drag along for weeks and 
months before being finally adopted. A 
continuous chain of thought, so impor- 
tant a factor in constructive work, is 
impossible and the quality of the work 
suffers accordingly. Of vastly more 
importance, however, is the fact that 
the plans of one department are rarely 
coérdinated with those of the other de- 
partments, resulting in a lack of unity. 

These specialists in the line organi- 
zation have been doing eighty per cent. 
routine work and twenty per cent. orig- 
inal thinking. Many of these men 
would reverse these percentages and 
show twenty per cent. routine and 
eighty per cent. original work if given 
a chance. The man with a constructive 
mind, the man upon whom you can 
load a set of business conditions and 
facts out of which he will construct an 
organization or a set of records, or 
both, is a rare gem. He does not ap- 
pear very often in the kaleidoscope of 
employees. If you have such a man 
in your organization take him out of the 
routine, place him at work in a division 
where he can give those abilities full 
swing — give him a chance to show 
what he can earn for you. 

It takes from three to five men be- 
hind the lines to support one man at 
the front. If we are to meet this drain 
and measure up to our duty in this 
great struggle we must have the best 
organization in our business that it is 
possible to obtain. Organization is a 
big subject full of points for discussion. 
It is certain, however, that some one 
must perform the operations and that 
some one must plan the manner in 
which the operations shall be per- 
formed. If performing and planning 
are done at the same desk at the same 
time one or the other must suffer, 
usually the planning. Let us give the 
most earnest consideration to our or- 


ganization, eliminate the conflicting 
lines of authority and assign all work 
to the men who are the most ably 
fitted by training and experience to 
render the most effective service. 


PERSONNEL 


The next topic I wish to discuss is 
personnel: 


A doctor in a live country town made 
it a practice to have a young boy in his 
office to do odd jobs. He had a novel 
way of selecting these assistants. He 
was somewhat of a ventriloquist and 
numbered a skeleton among the tools 
of his trade. He kept the skeleton in 
a closet and had arranged a string to 
the lower jaw-bone, so that he could 
make it move up and down from his 
chair. 

He interviewed one day a good speci- 
men of Young America who applied for 
the job, and as usual gave the boy a 
bowl of steaming hot porridge and told 
him to open the door and feed it to the 
man in there. As the boy put the first 
spoonful in the skeleton’s mouth the 
jaw began to move, and say, “It’s too 
hot! It’s too hot!” to which the 
youngster replied, “Well, blow on it, 
you old boney!” 

If we have studied our institution 
and have organized departments to care 
for each kind of work, if we have 
picked out a few specialists as a staff 
organization, we have set up a good 
skeleton. We should not be afraid to 
finish the job. It is a real “old boney” 
if we do nothing more. It needs flesh 
and blood, a brain and a set of nerves, 
and moreover, it needs more study than 
is usually given to put the parts of the 
anatomy where they belong. Eyes 
must be set in the eyesockets and not 
where the ears should be. If we 
should accidentally get the arms mixed 
or put a leg where an arm should be, 
we would have a weird looking speci- 
men. 

You say correct placing of clerks 
cannot be done in these days because 
men are so scarce that we must take 
just what we can get and make the 
best of it. That is just the point; we 
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must make the best of it. We must 
not put a man on the discount desk if 
he should be polishing brass. He will 
make a mess of the discounts and the 
brass will remain unpolished. Let us 
find the right job for each individual, 
particularly in these times. 

I have been leading up to the ques- 
tion of scientific selection of the man 
for the job. The first thing to do is to 
analyze the job. You would not hitch 
a trotting horse to a plow, would you? 
You would not have the heart to chase 
a lapdog after a burglar, would vou? 
No, and you would not put a Slavic 
peasant at your teller’s window. You 
would put a quick-witted, happy-spir- 
ited, good-tempered fellow at the job, 
who would scare the crooks away and 
be an asset to your business building 
efforts. 

There is a wide difference between 
tellers’ work and filing. Counting 
money and analyzing credits demand 
entirely different types of minds. 
Checking discounts and typing letters 
are as different as they can be. We 
might also contrast preparation of ad- 
vertising copy and running a ledger, 
investing the bank’s funds and guard- 
ing the vault door. 

Igt us take a simple case for illus- 
tration. 

Filing is a monotonous job. Reading 
letters all day, trying to decide where 
they are to be filed and how they should 
be cross-indexed, ete., etc., requires un- 
flagging attention. Monotony is the 
key-note of the work. Filing demands 
the kind of mind that will engage in 
embroidering by the hour, just for the 
love of the thing. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that women are much better 
fitted for filing than are men. 

When we started the transit depart- 
nent at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York we used boys to operate the 
nachines. It was the first work they 
lid in the bank and naturally they as- 
umed that it was the least important, 
we should not have put them at it. 
i.ater we transferred the boys to other 
lepartments and employed girls at 
alaries higher than we were paying the 
ovs. We told them we were anxious 

3 


to build up a very efficient transit de- 
partment and they should expect to find 
their field right there. We now have 
167 girls in the department, supervised 
by nineteen men. We are well satis- 
fied with the results. 

While other lines of business have 
found that social service for their em- 
ployees pays well on the investment, 
banks have been particularly backward 
in this respect. Those of you who 
have studied the _ figures secured 
through a questionnaire sent to trust 
companies throughout the country and 
printed in the Journal of the American 
Bankers Association for April, 1918, 
will know that the statement I have 
just made is substantially true. 

Some of the interesting statistics pro- 
duced by the survey are as follows: 

In response to the question, ‘Do 
you have periodic meetings of your offi- 
cers and department heads?” forty- 
eight per cent. reported “yes,” and 
forty-six per cent., “‘no.” 

In reply to the question, “Have you 
a club or other feature whereby your 
employees come together periodically 
for the discussion of daily problems, 
betterment of method, ete.?” the sur- 
prisingly large proportion equaling 
eighty-six per cent. answered in the 
negative. 

To the question, “Do you maintain 
a pension fund or other welfare work?” 
only four per cent. replied in the affirm- 
ative, while ninety-two per cent. stated 
“no.” 

Only eleven per cent. of the com- 
panies reported that they have any edu- 
cational work for their employees, 
while eighty-four per cent. reported 
that no such plan was in operation. 

In reply to the question as to em- 
ployees taking the American Institute 
of Banking or other similar course of 
study, thirty-four per cent. indicated 
that their employees are taking such a 
course, while sixty-one per cent. indi- 
cated they are not. Of the companies 
reporting in the affirmative, the pro- 
portion of men indicated as having 
graduated from such course of study is 
only nineteen per cent., while seventy- 
two per cent. are indicated as having 
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failed to pursue the course to its con- 
clusion. 

It is safe to assume that of the 
thirty-four per cent. of the trust com- 
panies reporting not more than ten per 
cent. of the employees take the edu- 
cational course. Then if only nineteen 
per cent. of these pursue the work to 
completion we have less than two per 
cent of the employees doing really ef- 
fective educational work. 

Bear in mind that all of these per- 
centages were compiled by trust com- 
panies which are generally situated in 
the larger cities and so would naturally 
he expected to show better returns in 
the matter of social service than banks 
in general which include those in the 
small cities and towns. 

Very little, if anything, has been 
done by banks in the way of inspira- 
tional work, though the business world 
is full of examples from which sugges- 
tions might be drawn. Many times in 
the past fourteen months we have 
‘aught the inspiration of the thermom- 
eter or the clock-face on the Town Hall. 
Each campaign was a game in which 
we were keenly interested. But 
have we ever. stopped to think 
whether we have applied similar meth- 
ods inside our own bank? There is 
nothing new in this scheme for getting 
things done. Salesmen, particularly 
specialty salesmen, have been chasing 
quota prizes for years and winning 
them, too. 

Mr. Schwab—‘Charlie Schwab,” as 
he is lovingly called—was drafted from 
the Bethlehem Steel plant and was jut 
to work building ships. Within a few 
days after his arrival at the ship vards, 
the papers were full of reports of con- 
tests in riveting. The number driven 
per day jumped by leaps and bounds. 
He did the same thing at South Beth- 
lehem—made every job a study, from 
shoveling ashes to handling the man- 
ager, and in a short time every man in 
the plant was on his toes and making 
heaps of money. He relies upon two 
forces in accomplishing these results— 
enthusiasm and rivalry. 

The whole subject of personnel in- 
cluding scientific employment, fitting 


the man to the job, systematic instruc- 
tion, social service and inspirational 
work is so full of possibilities for 
banks, so much money can be saved, so 
much more work can be done with the 
same help, the men and women in our 
employ can be made so much happier 
in their daily tasks, that I hope some 
real progress will be made in this re- 
spect while the war is compelling us 
to conserve our man power as well as 
our material goods. 


METHODS 


Having made a careful study of our 
organization, having selected a staff of 
clerks and having fitted each man to his 
job, the next step is to improve the 
methods of operation. Recently I had 
an interesting experience with my old 
lord car. We were back in the coun- 
try with friends in a larger car when 
something went wrong with the electric- 
al mechanism of the Ford which caused 
it to misfire in one and frequently in 
two cylinders. At the same time my 
friend’s car backed into a ditch. I 
promptly hitched on and pulled it out 
of the hole. When I reached the ga- 
rage, and, in giving instructions to the 
mechanic to put the car in shape, men- 
tioned what I had done, he told me in 
pretty plain terms that I had taken 
big chances with my engine. He said 
that I might have wrecked the old 
Ford beyond recovery. 

So it is with hit-or-miss methods. 
We may slip down hill or run along 
fairly well on the level but if we make 
a hill at all we shall “go up on low,” 
waste gas, heat up our engine, and be 
continually in great danger of strain- 
ing something badly. There is neither 
necessity nor virtue in taking the costly 
process of learning by our own mis- 
takes. Let us profit by the mistakes of 
others. Let us plan in advance. 

As a practical working example of 
planning in advance—when the chief 
of our examining division expects to 
examine a big department, he first sits 
down and thinks it over. He studies 
the ground to be covered, the safes and 
boxes to be sealed, the number of men 
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required, and the best man for each 
part of the work. If the job is a big 
one, he appoints captains and dictates 
instructions. In consequence, each 
man fits into the work of the depart- 
ment examined with the least annoy- 
ance and with no friction. It is a rare 
thing for a department head to be an- 
noyed by the sudden appearance of our 
examining crew. 

Adding-machines have given us many 
new methods. Some of us remember 
the days when deposit slips and long 
demittance letters were checked out and 
the whole mass of checks dumped into 
one jolly mess, sorted out again and 
listed for the final proof. Our first 
use of machines in this work was to 
relist the deposits as soon as received 
and prove without checking. Then we 
decided we would make some real prog- 
ress and we sorted the checks received 
with each deposit down to their final 
divisions and listed them by groups on 
a sheet. The total of the various 
groups equalled the total of the deposit. 
So we evolved the block sheet without 
which life today in a bank would be a 
burden. This system works so well in 
our transit department that the items 
sometimes jump from 75,000 to 100,000 
in a day and the girls finish the work 
within thirty to forty-five minutes of 
the average time. 

My first impression of a file depart- 
ment was that it was a place to discour- 
age poor clerks. In this regard it func- 
tioned beautifully; it would have dis- 
couraged a saint. When I was first 
turned loose in a badly managed bank, 
[ convinced the officers that an ade- 
quate filing system was essential and 
secured from each of them a pledge 
to support the new system after it had 
been established. For you know an up- 
to-date filing system must be supported 
as well as installed. 

The general files of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York were well 
handled from the very start. An ex- 
pert was employed and given proper 
authority and support. Later we 
turned the accounting files over to the 
ile clerk and she is now planning a 
system for the old records that are be- 


ginning to accumulate in a_ storage 
warehouse. 

Our accounting files are managed in 
the same manner as an open shelf li- 
brary. Any clerk whose work requires 
him to use the files may pull down as 
many books, bundles of letters and 
tickets as he pleases and take them to 
a table for reference; but he may not 
return anything to the files. The file 
clerks follow him, pick up the material 
and put it away. He is prohibited 
from removing a ticket or letter and 
he may not take a file from the room 
without permission. In consequence we 
always know where to look for these 
things. 

Doubtless many of you would like 
to have me discuss in detail the method 
of determining costs and account analy- 
sis. The subject is tempting but it is 
entirely too technical, too highly spe- 
cialized to discuss before so large an 
audience. We may, however, discuss 
some of the general principles. 

The first step in cost accounting is 
to determine accurately the depart- 
mental costs, then to find the per item 
costs, from which individual accounts 
may be analyzed. Costs have been 
worked out most completely in manu- 
facturing lines. Take a _ locomotive, 
for example. It is evident that a defi- 
nite quantity of raw material enters 
into its construction. The value of 
every piece may be determined to a 
penny. Some finished parts are added 
and the cost of these may be readily 
obtained. Practically all of the labor 
is a direct charge against the locomo- 
tive. The cost of the materials and of 
the direct labor constitutes a very large 
part of the total cost, perhaps as much 
as eighty-five per cent. The construc- 
tion must be supervised, power must 
be supplied and rent or taxes on real 
estate must be paid. These, with other 
charges of a similar nature, constitute 
the overhead. It is evident that the 
distribution of these overhead charges 
against the locomotive, cars and other 
units under process of construction at 
the same time, may well be done in pro- 
portion to the direct charges. 

In banking we have just the reversé 
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process. The charges which may be 
applied against any given department 
or depositor’s account are very small in 
comparison with the overhead. The 
problem is to distribute the overhead 
and here is where the mistakes are 
made. 

Some eight or ten years ago, a cer- 
tain bank made a careful study of its 
operations for a period of one month. 
The time spent by each clerk was cal- 
culated and the cost carefully applied 
against the departments in which he 
worked. All other expense items were 
properly analyzed and_ distributed. 
They determined the cost of handling 
each item. Several years later I vis- 
ited this bank and was privileged to 
look over their methods. They were 
still using the figures obtained in the 
original analysis. I stopped at another 
bank on my way home where the presi- 
dent boasted of his knowledge of costs. 
Upon inquiry I found that they were 
using the figures obtained by the bank 
above referred to, instead of figures ob- 
tained from their own analysis. 

Can any man for one moment in 
these days of changing prices allow 
himself to think that a cost figure ob- 
tained ever so carefully last year, to 
say nothing of several years ago, in 
any line of business, is worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration to-day, much less 
a figure obtained by another concern? 
Would you lend money to a manufac- 
turer working on that basis? No! 
vou would not. 

If you would know costs, you must 
study your own plant, and you must 
revise your figures from time to time. 
Consult with expert accountants and 
adopt wherever possible the principles 
of cost finding which have been tested 
by manufacturing experience. 

Spasmodic improvement of methods 
will be made in the future as in the 
past. Some banks will be called upon 
to face difficult problems and they will 
solve them. You and I may be fortu- 
nate in hearing something about the 
discovery or we may not. We should 
have the machinery for comparing notes 
mote frequently. We should study the 
oregress ‘made in industrial lines and 
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adopt any and all methods that will 
make for improvement in banking. We 
should let our own specialists spend 
more time in studying and improving 
our methods. 


EQUIPMENT 


Let us now consider the subject of 
equipment. In this connection I am re- 
minded of a cobbler I heard of a few 
days ago. He is eighty years of age, 
is too feeble to ply his trade, is well 
looked after by his loving children, but 
still visits his shop every day and sits 
at his old work bench. The day does 
not seem to be complete without these 
musings at his accustomed place. While 
the sentiment connected with this aged 
man’s devotion to his shop is touching, 
the thought also flashed across my mind 
that the old man must find the cob- 
bler’s bench comfortable. If comfort- 
able, is it suited for the job? Let us 
see. 

Much of the cobbler’s work is held 
between his knees while he works with 
his hands. His feet must be firmly 
planted upon the floor; consequently the 
bench must be low. He must be able to 
make the bench play its part in holding 
the work, so he sits in a depression con- 
sisting of a leather covered hole in 
the bench. He needs quite a variety of 
materials and tools, and these are kept 
on the bench to his left and right. Ex- 
cept for the orderly arrangement of 
supplies and tools, it is doubtful if we 
could improve upon the cobbler’s bench 
for the job of mending shoes. 

If you go home at night physically 
or mentally tired you pick out an old 
Sleepy Holloy chair in winter, or a 
willow chair after much the same pat- 
tern in summer, or perhaps you are so 
fortunate as to possess an old Boston 
rocker. But if you are preparing to 
operate a typewriter or an adding ma- 
chine, you would not select the cob- 
bler’s bench or the easy chair—no, you 
would get something businesslike—a 
swivel chair without arms, with an ad- 
justable back, and you would set it at 
the proper height, and adjust the back 
to give you the best support. The chair 
properly set in this way would keep 
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vou ready for instantaneous and inten- 
sive action. 

I have seen many clerks doing ineffi- 
cient work, almost going to sleep on the 
job, mainly because the chairs provided 
for them were conducive to sitting upon 
the spine and otherwise assuming the 
position encouraged by the reclining 
chair. I have also seen cases where 
the same rigid equipment was provided 
for a six foot giant and a little slip of 
a girl doing the same kind of work. 
How can their work possibly compare 
with reasonable standards? As a mat- 
ter of fact the output of both falls be- 
low the standard attained by the clerk 
for whom the equipment is suited. 

Some excellent special desks are 
made for special work. If you use 
card ledgers or extensive card indexes, 
you will find a number of designs in 
which the work is placed as close to 
the operator as it is possible for it to 
be. Flat top desks can be had with 
drawers arranged to suit the individual 
needs. Rapid reference files might be 
substituted for the old fashioned draw- 
ers for signatures and stop payment 
records. 

While machines are used almost uni- 
versally in listing work, we have only 
begun to realize their possibilities in 
record keeping, the need for which is 
increasing as women are filling the 
places of men. Even under ordinary 
conditions, much money can be saved 
by the proper application of account- 
ing machinery. We introduced two 
machines at the Federal Reserve Bank 
a vear and a half ago, costing $1,500 
each. They are saving between $6,500 
and $7,000 each year in salaries, to say 
nothing of the supper money which 
would be spent by a department of 150 
clerks in looking for differences. 

We have about 1,000 items returned 
cach day for one reason or another, and 
we write our letters of transmittal to 
he endorsing bank, giving full infor- 

ation regarding the items, a debit 

cket, a copy for return acknowledg- 

‘nt and an excellent typewritten rec- 

“1—all at one stroke. The work is 

oved as soon as the last item is en- 

‘ed, the record is clear and legible, 


and we do this work with three girls 
and two young men. We have not at- 
tempted to make a direct comparison of 
the saving because we never had a rec- 
ord of these items that could compare 
with the one we are now making. 

Then there is the dictating machine 

an almost unheard of instrument in 
banks. The process of touching the 
buzzer and waiting for a stenographer 
is still being followed universally. The 
stenographer makes the journey from 
her desk to the dictator’s desk and then 
goes back to transcribe her notes. 
Many concerns which write large vol- 
umes of letters are using these ma- 
chines and keeping the girls busy tran- 
scribing from morning until night. I 
have often wondered why they are not 
used in banks more than they are, but 
have never arrived at a_ satisfactory 
conclusion. 

It is a pity to introduce with merely 
a passing word the subject of establish- 
ing proper standards of lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilating. We can turn the 
night time into day time and give our 
clerks the sunlight of good cheer. Our 
offices are more frequently over-heated 
than under-heated, strange as it may 
seem in these days. ‘Too much heat is 
probably worse than too little. How I 
envy the bankers in the smaller cities 
and towns who have sufficient elbow 
room and breathing space! Ventilat- 
ing problems need not be so serious 
with you as with banks in the larger 
cities, but do not be satisfied with 
God’s out-of-doors on the outside of the 
bank; let some of it get in at least once 
in a while. 

There is a great amount of satisfac- 
tion in an orderly and_ efficiently 
equipped office. We should never hesi- 
tate to spend money on equipment when 
it may be demonstrated that it will earn 
its keep. The subject is extremely fas- 
cinating, but we must leave it and pass 
on to the next. 


STANDARDIZATION 


So far as I know nothing has been 
done in a large way in the matter of 
standardization of banking operations. 
The field is full of possibilities. Let us 
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draw again upon the industrial world 
for a comparison. 

Our first destroyers were authorized 
twenty years ago. They were about 
one-half the size of those now being 
turned out. The average time consumed 
from the time the keel was laid until 
the ships were ready for use was two 
years. During the past ten years this 
average has been reduced to about 
eleven months. A few days ago we 
read of a destroyer which was made 
ready for launching in seventeen and 
one-half days. She was eighty-four 
per cent. completed when she touched 
the water. We also know that parts 
of ships are now being fabricated in 
all parts of the country from stand- 
ardized drawings and_ specifications. 
The parts fit when placed together; the 
rivets are driven home under standard- 
ized time schedules, or better, and the 
ships are being launched at a pace that 
must sicken the hearts of the Potsdam 
gang. 

Now, what is the lesson for us? A 
very large part of this great saving of 
time is made in studying operations and 
in reducing them to a standard basis. 
The same methods might be employed 
in any kind of bank work that has in 
it the elements of mechanical operation. 
There are many such operations in 
small as well as large banks. 

Did any of you, for example, in go- 
ing through a large money department, 
note the different ways the workers have 
of using the sponge? The sponge is 
used to dampen the fingers so that the 
bills can be separated from each other. 
Some clerks wet the fingers of the left 
hand, some those of the right hand and 
some wet both. Thumbing or fingering 
bills is accomplished in quite as many 
different ways. One method.is best in 
each case, 

Did vou ever see the women in the 
Treasury Department at Washington 
count the sheets of new money by 
spreading them in the same manner that 
a printer does sheets of paper? We 
have several of these money spreaders 
at the Federal Reserve Bank and they 
turn out a tremendous amount of work 
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in a day. Currency handling is worthy 
of a thorough study. 

Along this same line, have you ever 
noticed the different ways clerks have 
of turning checks over as they list 
them? Some do it one way and some 
another. If we could find the quickest 
way and teach it to the clerks we would 
immediately increase materially the av- 
erage number of checks handled by 
those engaged in the work. 

We could do the same thing with list- 
ing checks on the adding machine but 
we are content to have some of our 
boys turn out more work than others, 
perhaps win prizes in contests and 
never ask why one clerk works faster 
than another. Speed in matters of this 
kind is simply a question of eliminat- 
ing lost motion and if one clerk has 
found a way to do it, it should be an 
extremely simple matter to teach it to 
the rest. There are countless short cuts 
in banking operations known to our 
clerks. We can find these by analysis, 
improve them still further, reduce them 
to a standard basis, and teach them to 
all the clerks. 

Standardization in printing would 
save money at every point of designing, 
printing, using and finally of filing. 
Standardization may be applied to desk 
arrangement, internal and external, to 
machines, supplies, instructions, meth- 
ods—and in many other ways. 

When a standard basis of operation 
has been found, the instructions should 
be reduced to writing and followed 
without deviation until an improved 
process has been discovered, tested and 
adopted. 


THE PLANNING DIVISION 


I have dwelt upon the importance of 
proper organization in our banks. I 
have described and illustrated the proc- 
esses which are necessary to the devel- 
opment of an efficient personnel. I 
have demonstrated the possibilities in 
an intensive study of methods. I have 
shown the field occupied by equipment 
and have hinted at some of the possi- 
bilities in standardization of banking 
operations. In this manner I have un- 
folded to you a general plan of im- 
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provement work. However, the suc- 
cess of such improvement work is pred- 
iecated upon the existence of a vehicle of 
more substance than merely a general 
determination on the part of the execu- 
tives to strive for improvement. Un- 
less you have an organization to carry 
out your improvement plans they will 
collapse under their own dead weight. 

Now, the practical question is, “How 
may this organization be created?” 
“How may it be introduced into a 
bank’s operations with the assurance of 
doing effective work and obtaining tan- 
gible results?” The answer to the 
question lies in the establishment of 
what is known as a planning division. 
Such a division of your organization 
may be intrusted with the responsibility 
of initiating improvement work along 
the lines touched upon in this discus- 
sion. 

Pick out the best man you have in 
the bank for this work. Make it pos- 
sible for him to keep in touch with the 
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best thought on the subject of manage- 
ment. Give him some letters of intro- 
duction to banks and other business 
houses in the large centers and send 
him out in search of ideas. He will 
come back from the first trip with the 
objective viewpoint. He will stand at 
a distance and study your organization 
and be ready to talk to you about im- 
provements in a short time. Support 
him with assistants as needed. Make 
it possible for him to have frequent 
conferences with you and others who 
may be classed as the staff organiza- 
tion. 

If you find you have no man in your 
organization who is capable of creating 
and developing a planning division, call 
in some outside help and have a man 
trained for the job. Any money spent 
in this way will not only return to you 
a fruitful harvest, but it will help you 
fight the bankers’ part in this world 
war in the most effective manner. 


oe 


Ancient Banking Myth Exploded 


[From “Japan at First Glance,” by J. I. C. Clarke. | 


AY I just for a moment put a blot- 
ting finger on a most absurd story 

one meets everywhere, doubtless start- 
ed some years ago by some malicious 
pro-Chinese foreigner of the kind I 
have described elsewhere seeking to say 
something hurtful to Japanese credit 
and self-respect. I allude to the Chi- 
nese-cashier story, which is generally 
put in these terms: ‘The Japanese 
may be a smart people, but how is it 
they are obliged to have Chinese cash- 
iers handle their money in every bank 
in Japan? They say that they cannot 
trust the honesty of their own people. 
!; that so?” The answer is that it is 
nply and absolutely untrue, though 
persists. There are no Chinese em- 

: ‘oyees in the banks of Japan. What, 


at any time, gave color to the story, 
and stamps it as to its origin, is that in 
the Chinese branches of Japanese 
banks, in Shanghai, Peking, Hankow, 
for instance, a Chinese teller was often 
employed to deal in their own vernacu- 
lar with native Chinese customers. I 
came across one such in the Peking 
branch of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
—a big Manchu who spoke half a dozen 
Chinese dialects, and functioned with 
an abacus as he ladled out cash in sil- 
ver mostly to small customers. Since 
the starting of the story it has operated 
to the ousting of all such Chinese that 
could be spared from the branches in 
China. Thus does malice hurt even its 
friends. It is about time for the story 
to disappear. 














Willie Madigan’s Climb up the 
Banking Ladder 





By HARRY T. JONES, Chief Clerk Market and Fulton Office 
Irving Trust Company, New York 





ESS than a dozen years ago Wil- 
lie Madigan strolled into a bank 
in the metropolitan district, look- 

ing for a job. Eluding the special offi- 
cers who usher visitors, Willie found 
himself face to face with another kind 
of officer, a vice-president of the insti- 
tution. The man was not interested in 
the hiring of help, and read his mail 
between grunts, as Willie kept on talk- 
ing. ‘That did not bother Willie. He 
explained that he was fresh out of 
school, he wanted a job, and the job 
must be that of a bank clerk. 

The vice-president heard all that 
Willie said, even if he did devote time 
to reading his mail. He was impressed 
with the youngster’s aggressiveness, in 
seeking the position, and turned Willie 
over to the proper person with instruc- 
tions to install him as a telephone boy 
—salary, $35 per month. To-day Wil- 
liam Madigan occupies a position of 
trust in the same bank; salary, $416.66 
per month, and his ability, coupled with 
the aggressiveness which he _ first 
showed, has attracted more than pass- 
ing notice from his officers. He _ is in 
line for an executive position, when the 
opportunity presents, and will not be 
found wanting in the moment. 


NOT AN UNUSUAL CASE 


Now, this is not an unusual case. It 
is typical of incidents that are happen- 
ing daily in all parts of the country. 
It goes to show that the bank clerk who 
dedicates himself unselfishly to his 
task, and masters it in every detail, is 
always in demand. Office partitions 
will be torn out to make room for a 
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coming man, if it can be shown that 
he will benefit the bank with his execu- 
tive ability. The man with special 
knowledge in the business of banking 
and the ability to apply himself has the 
same chance to advance to the top as 
all others who have gone that way be- 
fore. 

One of the most important reasons 
for the success of William Madigan 
was the fact that he specialized in every 
operation which he undertook, used a 
broad vision, and put everything he had 
into his devotion to a single task— 
banking. 

All of this points a moral to the 
young American striving for success in 
the banking field. He must dive deep 
and often if he wants to learn the hard 
cold truths of his profession. Special- 
izing—learning—working hard is what 
has brought the Canadian bank clerk up 
to the wonderful degree of proficiency 
which is his characteristic. He goes 
right to the bottom of things and makes 
banking his business. 

Willie Madigan reached the bank 
first every morning, and he had his 
lunch with him. He stayed in the 
bank during lunch hour and kept busy. 
He found something to do every minute 
of the day, and he did not keep union 
hours. He specialized. 

The telephone service in the bank 
improved so that one could get a desired 
number without waiting and cussing. 
Willie worked out a plan whereby his 
signals to different departments meant 
lots more than the simple tinkling of 
the bell. In six months Willie moved 
up. He became Bill Madigan. It 


means a promotion even among your 
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iellows when they drop the Willie for 
Bill. 

Do you suppose that Billy had to go 
in and strike for a raise? Do you sup- 
pose that a boy like that, of average 
intelligence, working for a bank, would 
be permitted to stay on the telephone 
exchange for long? Don’t you know 
that the kind of service that Willie 
Madigan dealt out commands _ the 
highest salary which the position will 
justify, and ultimately reaches the pin- 
nacle of success that effort can achieve? 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION 


When Billy was promoted he imme- 
diately began to use his powers of 
imagination. He got his thinking ap- 
paratus in working order. Now that he 
was advanced one step up the ladder, 
he decided that it was the result of a 
plan of his own, carefully worked out, 
with a distinct goal in his imagination 
just ahead. 

The man who succeeds in the long 
run, and whose success is no accident, 
is the man who, in his imagination, has 
charted his course long before. He is 
the man who makes plans. I do not 
care whether he be a vendor of pea- 
nuts, a builder of locomotives or a 
bank clerk. 

So in mapping out his course the 
clerk with development must analyze 
himself carefully. He must build for 
the future. He must have in his imagi- 
nation a standard of ethics. He must 
have in his mind a store other than 
the reality, in which he mentally dwells 
and of which his life’s work is to make 
a reality. 


RESPONSIBILITY, TIME, AND IDEAS 


In his new position Billy Madigan 
used the same tactics as he employed 
when telephone-boy. If he made a mis- 
take (like we all do) he shouldered the 
responsibility of it. He did not endeav- 
ce to place the blame for the error on 

y one else, or the system, but was 
tg enough to say simply, “That was 
iv mistake.” He might make another 

‘or yet he never made the same one 

‘TY again. 
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Responsibility develops a man. And 
it doesn’t have to be the responsibility 
of a big job. That only comes after a 
man has proven that he can be respon- 
sible for little things. Billy Madigan 
preved this and was promoted again. 
This time he broke into smithereens the 
old adage that seniority counts in the 
rule of advancement. Billy Madigan 
jumped over the heads of fourteen other 
men in his leap to a higher position in 
the bank. He still specialized. 

Madigan on some occasions chummed 
with a bookkeeper in the bank, who 
lived near him. Six years ago both 
worked on the same desk, drawing the 
same pay. Madigan suggested that 
they both take a course in the higher 
arts of the banking business. Madigan 
took it. His chum, the bookkeeper, 
didn’t. To-day, Madigan is up near 
the top, while the bookkeeper still re- 
mains a bookkeeper. 

I believe in the old saying that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” I believe in rest and recreation 
and in play. And I also believe in 
study. The doctor has to keep right up 
to date on new treatments of disease. 
The lawyer has to study constantly 
the big cases in the courts. The suc- 
cessful merchant has to study general 
business conditions. And so you in 
your work (and never mind what that 
work is) should study to keep up to 
date. Have a healthy good time, yes, 
but during the hours out of business it 
is a mighey good plan to go fifty-fifty 
with play and study. 

Billy Madigan toted around with him 
a small memorandum book. The same 
kind that one carries in the vest pocket. 
In this little book Billy jotted down 
some ideas for improvement in the 
work he was doing, as well as improve- 
ments in other departments. Billy took 
his ideas to the proper authorities and 
in some cases as they proved perfectly 
workable they were adopted, with full 
credit given to the originator. In other 
cases some of Billy’s ideas were not 
practical, and could not be used by the 
bank. This, however, never daunted 
him. He could not be expected to put 
over a successful scheme, every time he 
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tried it. He had still more to learn 
about the banking business. Yet the 
fact that Billy came forward with an 
impractical idea did not work against 
the future success of his life in the 
bank. Rather it showed the officers 
that here at least was one man who had 
the interests of their institution at heart. 
Realizing this, they moved him up to a 
new position in the bank. Instead of 
Billy, he became William. 

It was while he was employed in the 
mailing department of the bank that 
Madigan exhibited his keenness for the 
business down to its minuteness. He 
noticed that letters and packages were 
weighed on an ordinary grocer’s scale, 
in order to ascertain the necessary 
postage to be attached. He also noticed 
that his fellow clerks were not particu- 
larly careful about the correct adjust- 
ment of the weight question, more often 
than not letters going out with stamps 
affixed which were not really needed. 
This cost the bank money. Madigan 
knew that it was a defect in the sys- 
tem. He knew, too, that he could rem- 
edy it; or, at least, he thought he could. 

Fie spoke to some of the clerks about 
a change in the art of weighing letters 
and the bap-hazard method of affixing 
stamps. They laughed at him. “We 
should worry,” they said; “the bank is 
rich; why dilly dally with such trifles?” 
But the matter did not appear so trifling 
to Madigan. It was not long before he 
was placed in entire charge of all out- 
going mail. His little notebook played 
an important part upon his assuming 
the new position. 

The idea of improving the defective 
system of stamping letters had been 
carefully noted. Madigan applied for 
a requisition to install a mechanical de- 
vice which weighed the letter and 
showed the exact amount of postage re- 
quired, all in the same operation. He 
got it. When the machine was working 
perfectly, the clerks took to it like chil- 
dien to a new toy. Every one wanted 
to use it. And Madigan saw to it that 
if it took 8 cents to mail a certain let- 
ter, the bank used 8 cents worth of 
stamps—no more, no less. 

At the end of twelve months Billy 


Madigan, as he was then known, pro- 
duced the record of last year’s postage 
expenses. He compared his own rec- 
ord of the current year, and submitted 
his report to those who had authority 
to audit it. The report showed that 
Billy had only saved the bank the small 
item of $720 in the matier of postage 
during his first year on the job of mail 
clerk. 

Of course the bank’s officers thought 
this was a trifling matter that Billy had 
simply dilly dallied with, and they 
merely showed their appreciation by 
immediately promoting him to a_posi- 
tion where they could still more read- 
ily take advantage of his intuitive abil- 
ity. 


EFFICIENCY AND PERSONALITY 


Madigan is to-day one of the most 
popular men in the bank with his fel- 
lows. His advice and counsel is sought 
on every hand by older clerks and 
youngsters alike. All through his rapid 
rise in the game of banking he has 
never forgotten to treat others as he 
would himself be treated. He is always 
the first to support an idea of another, 
provided he thinks it feasible. And he 
will also be one of the first to go down 
in his jeans to furnish the wherewithal 
in the furtherance of any scheme of 
sport in which the clerks seem particu- 
larly interested. Madigan proved that 
he could become an efficient man and 
still retain his popularity with men over 
whom he had advanced. 

William Madigan has the right idea 
about efficiency and the method used to 
acquire it. Up to a few years ago the 
word “Efficiency” meant very little to 
the average man, and not very much 
to the expert. To-day we hear about 
it on everv hand. 

But, after all, many of us do not get 
it from the right angle. We figure out 
in a vague sort of way that efficiency 
means making somebody do more work 
in the same time, for the same money 
or less. That isn’t the idea at all. Real 
efficiency means doing all work easier: 
naturally this would mean more work, 
and as pay has always been based on 
results, it means more pay, whether 
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that comes in the way of money or sat- 
isfaction or both. Physical efficiency 
assures, under reasonable conditions, 
mental efficiency, and the two together 
spell personal efficiency; the thing first 
to be desired from the standpoint of 
both the employer and the one em- 
ployed. 

Efficiency begins with an inward de- 
sire to do something in a better way. 
One definite step, however small, will 
do more to set a good thing going than 
any amount of desultory contemplation. 
You can pull away from current detail 
long enough to consider your work as a 
whole, and formulate more definitely 
your ideas for possible improvement. 
These are the lines along which Mr. 
William Madigan worked to attain his 
present position; he is still specializing 
in the banking business, which is giv- 
ing him fine returns for brains invest- 
ed. Promotions do not surprise him. 
He knows they are the result of plans 
carefully laid out and that he himself 
is the architect of those same plans. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


Now any one can do as Madigan did. 
And in matching him or his progress 
vou would not have the handicap of 
having to start as telephone boy. Most 
of vou are further up the ladder. Yet 
Willie Madigan turned what some of 
us might term a handicap into the most 
valuable asset in his career. The serv- 
ice he gave while attending to his du- 
ties at the telephone was the means he 
first emploved to attract the attention 
of his officers to his work. If it had 
not been for that piece of clear-headed- 
ness he might to-day be still Willie 
Madigan holding a minor position. 

It lies within the power of the aver- 
age bank clerk to catch this wide-awake 
Madigan lad and pass him. It might 
take a bit of tall hustling to do it. It 
urely would take some hard work. 
But what of the reward? Is the job 
worth attempting? That is a question 
for you to decide. 

Suppose the man living next to you 
while digging in his garden strikes a 

gold mine. The next day your neigh- 


bor on the other side does the same 
thing. Question: How long would it 
take you to get busy in your own back 
vard? Answer: No longer than it 
would take to get a pick and shovel. 
There are other gold mines besides 
those in the ground. Some of them are 
situated right in the heads of Ameri- 
cea’s bank clerks. Discovery of the nug- 
gets depends upon whether or no we 
want to open the floodgates of inclina- 
tion and dig in. It is never too late to 
start. They say that Opportunity 
knocks once at every man’s door. I 
don’t believe it. She knocks at the 
door of the bank clerk every hour of 
the twenty-four with a sledgehammer. 

The bank clerk should respect his 
profession, the institution which em- 
ploys him and himself. He should be 
honest and fair with his bank, as he 
expects the bank to be honest and fair 
with him. He should think of it with 
loyalty, speak of it with praise, and act 
always as a trustworthy custodian of 
its good name. 

He should try to be a man whose 
word carries weight, in the bank and 
out of it; he is at once a pusher, not 
a kicker; a motor, not a clog. 

He should base his expectations of 
reward on a solid foundation of serv- 
ice rendered; willing to pay the price 
of success in honest effort. It. is up 
to him to look upon work as opportu- 
nity to be seized with alacrity and made 
the most of, and not as painful drudg- 
ery reluctantly endured. 

Success lies within yourself. It is 
exemplified in your ambition, your cour- 
age, and in your determination. One 
can expect difficulties, yet if you have 
the right stuff in you, vou can force 
vour way through them and turn the 
hard experience into capital for future 
struggles. 

Carry an air of optimism into the 
presence of the bank’s officers, your fel- 
lows, and above all, into the presence 
of your bank’s customers, whenever you 
come in contact with them. Be cheer- 
ful. 

The successful bank clerk makes a 
study of his business; he knows his 
profession in every detail from the 
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ground up; he mixes brains with his 
efforts and uses system and method in 
his work. He finds time to do every- 
thing needful by never letting time find 
him doing nothing. He makes every 
hour bring him dividends in increased 
knowledge or healthful recreation. 
Furthermore, the man who would 
follow in the footsteps which lead to 
the top must save money as well as 
earn it; he must cut out expensive 
amusements until he can afford them; 
he must guard his health of body and 
peace of mind as his most precious 
stock in trade. He should take a good 
grip on the joy of life, fight against 
nothing so hard as his own weakness, 
and endeavor to grow as a banker, with 
the passage of every day of time. 


Stay on the job; the business of 
banking needs you, and the man who 
pays your salary will appreciate the 
fact that you are there. If you never 
expect to climb a step higher on the 
ladder, ignore this advice. It is meant 
for him who, by sheer force, would 
raise himself higher and higher to- 
ward the summit; not for him who is 
satisfied with eight hours a day, and 
the paltry salary that eight hours’ serv- 
ice will bring. 

Stay on the job and think about your 
business. Try to help your bank in 
every possible way compatible with 
honor. Excellence can be reached in 
no way save by hard work. Stay on 
the job and keep busy—your promo- 
tion will take care of itself. 


A Fight to a Finish 


By Hon. Turovore E. Burton, 
Ex-Senator from Ohio; President Merchants National Bank, New York 


N this war it is a fight to a finish; we 

can't give it up. If Germany wins 
it will be shown that the Kaiser’s Gov- 
ernment is better than our form of gov- 
ernment and the doctrine of the Divine 
right of kings will spread all over the 
world. 

Nations can no more live in peace 
and honor than individuals if they don’t 
observe the laws of truth and righteous- 
ness. Has Germany observed these 
laws? In all the history of modern di- 
plomacy covering the centuries there is 
nothing equal to that of which Germany 
has been guilty. She has been untrue 
and deceitful in her course toward us. 
We little realize the number of spies 
with which the country is honeycombed. 
They are going about under other names 
than German, tampering with our indus- 
tries, obstructing progress, and trying 
to cut off our means of communication. 

Germany went down into Mexico and 
promised that country three States of 
our Union if its people would help them 
out—it was like Satan tempting Christ 
with all the world’s goods. They could 
no more have plucked three States from 


our flag than they could have plucked 
three stars from the farthest constella- 
tion in space, yet they made the prom- 
ise. They tried the game in Buenos 
Aires also, but didn’t succeed. 

To fight this war through self-sacri- 
fice is necessary, and we must make it. 
If Italy is disabled we must go on, if 
France should lose Paris or Bordeaux 
we must go on, if England has to give 
up we must go on. Our soldiers and 
sailors must get the chief credit, but we 
must stand behind them, prepared to 
make any sacrifice in our power. We 
have to part with our boys in this great 
crisis; we must see them go. Let us 
unite, let us sink all partisanship, and if 
there are any among us who has not 
come out of the melting pot good Amer- 
ican citizens let them get out of the 
country; the quicker the better, we 
don’t want them and will not have them. 
If this war cannot arouse us we shall 
never be aroused. There has never 
been so serious a contest for liberty and 
righteousness as now. It is for us to 
be up and doing, doing what we can 
for the holy cause of righteousness, 
justice and humanity. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Is Discount Usury? 


T is the common practice in banking 
to take interest in advance, or, as 
it is commonly called, “discounting 

the note.” Technically, this figures 
out at a higher rate than the law allows, 
inasmuch as the borrower has the use 
of a less amount than he pays interest 
on. It is likewise the custom to re- 
quire the borrower to maintain a bal- 
ance satisfactory to the bank as a con- 
dition of borrowing. Where this ob- 
tains, it virtually means that the bor- 
rower pays interest on a larger sum 
than he has at his disposal, for if he 
borrows, let us say, $1,000, and must 
keep $250 on deposit, he is not receiv- 
ing the funds on which he has paid the 
interest. 

This question is coming before the 
courts from time to time to determine 
whether or not such agreements are 
valid or usurious. The National 
Banking Law adopts the authorized 
rate of interest of each state as a legal 
rate for banks operating under such 
jurisdiction, and specifically authorizes 
national banks to take interest in ad- 
vance, this interest to be computed at 
the legal rate. 

The law of Georgia provides that 
no person shall charge any higher rate 
of interest than eight per cent., directly 
rv indirectly, by way of commissions, 
liscounts, exchange, etc., and it was 
held in the case of Loganville Banking 
“o. v. Forrester, that the reserving of 
interest in advance by a bank at the 
lighest legal rate is usury. Therefore, 
: loan so made would come within the 
cope of usurious transactions. The 

iestion arises, “Does the act of Con- 

ress take precedence over the state 


law, and would this practice be invalid 
for a state bank and permissible to a 
national bank?” The question is an- 
swered in Cooper vs. National Bank of 
Savannah in this issue. 

Whether or not the keeping of a bal- 
ance as a consideration of a loan is 
usurious, is a question of fact to be de- 
termined by the circumstances of the 
case. If the borrower voluntarily al- 
lows a portion of his loan to remain as 
a deposit, there would be no doubt that 
it would not be usurious, but an ar- 
rangement by which one seeking a dis- 
count is required to maintain the stated 
balance, has been held to be a usurious 
transaction. 

Under conditions surrounding the 
present case, it was held not to be a 
usurious transaction, but the practice 
is open to legal challenge, and should 
be avoided, and a deposit arrangement 
should not be a part consideration of 
a loan. 
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GEORGIA 


Discount—National Banks’ Special 
Deposit—Bank Balances 


Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division 1. 
Dec. 11, 1917. 
COOPER ET. AL, VS. NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAVANNAH. 
The national bank laws of Congress 
adopted as the authorized rate of interest 


that permitted by the laws of the several 
states where such banks might be located; 
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but Congress did not adopt the prohibition 
imposed by the Georgia statute upon the 
taking of interest at the highest authorized 
rate in advance by way of discount, but on 
the contrary, by section 5197 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. Comp. St. 1916, sec- 
tion 9758), specifically authorizes national 
banks to reserve, on any discount made, in- 
terest at the rate allowed by the laws of 
the several states. 


Suit by S. I. Cooper and others, re- 
ceivers of the Citizens’ & Screven 
County Bank, against the National 
Bank of Savannah. Demurrer to 
amend petition sustained, and plaintiffs 
bring error. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


This suit was brought by the receiv- 
ers of the Citizens’ & Screven County 
Bank against the National Bank of Sa- 
vannah, alleging, in substance, that the 
National Bank had knowingly received, 
charged, and taken from the Citizens’ 
& Sereven County Bank interest in ex- 
cess of the highest contractual rate al- 
lowed under the laws of the state of 
Georgia, and it was sought to recover 
the penalty for usury imposed by the 
federal statute upon national banks. 
An exhibit was attached to the petition, 
showing a list of the notes made, and 
in each instance were set aside the date, 
the time the loan was to run, the inter- 
est charged, the highest interest charged 
allowable by law, and the amount 
actually charged in excess thereof. 

Usury was alleged to have been re- 
ceived on each of these loans, in that 
interest was reserved in advance by 
way of discount at the highest rate al- 
lowed by law. The amount of such 
alleged usury was arrived at by taking 
the amount actually received under each 
loan and calculating 8 per cent. inter- 
est thereon from the time it was to run, 
and all interest reserved in excess of 
such amount was alleged to be usury. 
It was shown that each of the loans 
so made, including the alleged usurious 
interest embraced in each, had been 
paid at its respective maturity. It was 
further alleged that the defendant bank 
further knowingly took, received, re- 


served, and charged the Citizens’ & 
Screven County Bank, and the last- 
named bank paid to the defendant, a 
rate of interest greater than is allowed 
by law, in that it was understood and 
agreed between the borrower and the 
lender, at the time of the making of 
all of said loans, that the Citizens’ & 
Screven County Bank should, at all 
times while it was a borrower, keep on 
deposit with the National Bank of Sa- 
vannah at least the sum of $10,- 
709.31, which could only be_ used 
towards the payment of said _ in- 
debtedness, and from the 2d day of 
November, 1914, to the 17th day 
of November, 1915, such deposit was 
continuously and uninterruptedly main- 
tained by the borrower under such re- 
quirement with the defendant, all of 
which was knowingly done for the pur- 
pose of exacting usury from the bor- 
rower; the use of the $10,709.31 to 
the Citizens’ & Screven County Bank, 
which was denied to it, being worth at 
least a rate of interest of seven per 
cent. per annum. or $1,499.30 for said 
period of time, and was equally worth 
to the defendant at least seven per cent. 
per annum during said period. An 
amendment to the petition was filed, 
striking the amount originally claimed 
to be the total amount of interest taken 
as being the sum of $8,837.52, and 
substituting in lieu thereof the sum of 
$7,338.22, and substituting double the 
latter amount instead of twice the 
former as the amount of the penalty 
sued for. The reason of this amend- 
ment is thus explained in the brief of 
counsel for plaintiff in error: 


“The original petition sought to re- 
cover the amount of interest charged 
to the defendant in the petition on the 
deposit of $10,709.31. This was 
amended and stricken, because the in- 
terest on that amount, while lost to the 
plaintiff, was not paid to the defendant. 
In other words, the plaintiff cannot re- 
cover under the statute for interest 
lost, but for usury paid, and while the 
requirement of the deposit, on the con- 
ditions named, was really in itself a 
usurious transaction, the plaintiff could 
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not recover the penalty computed on 
that amount.” 


Jenkins, J. (after stating the facts as 
above). 1. The Revised Statutes of the 
United States bearing upon the ques- 
tion here involved are as follows: 


Section 5197 (U.S. Comp. St. 1916, 
§$ 9758): “Any association may take, 
receive, reserve, and charge on any 
loan or discount made, or upon any 
note, bill of exchange, or other evi- 
dences of debt, interest at the rate al- 
lowed by the laws of the state, terri- 
tory, or district where the bank is lo- 
cated, and no more, except that where 
by the laws of any state a different rate 
is limited for banks of issue organized 
under state laws, the rate so limited 
shall be allowed for associations organ- 
ized or existing in any such state under 
this title. When no rate is fixed by 
the laws of the state, or territory, or 
district, the bank may take, receive, 
reserve, or charge a rate not exceeding 
seven per centum, and such interest 
may be taken in advance, reckoning the 
days from which the note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt has to run. And the 
purchase, discount, or sale of a bona 
fide bill of exchange, payable at an- 
other place than the place of such pur- 
chase, discount, or sale, at not more 
than the current rate of exchange for 
sight drafts in addition to the interest, 
shall not be considered as taking or re- 
ceiving a greater rate of interest.” 

Section 5198 (U. S. Comp. St. 1916, 
$ 9759): “The taking, receiving, re- 
serving, or charging a rate of interest 
greater than is allowed by the preced- 
ing section, when knowingly done, shall 
he deemed a forfeiture of the entire in- 
terest which the note, bill, or other evi- 
dence of debt carries with it, or which 
las been agreed to be paid thereon. In 
the greater rate of interest has 
heen paid, the person by whom it has 


case 


wen paid, or his legal representatives, 
ay recover back, in an action in the 
iture of an action of debt, twice the 
nount of the interest thus paid from 
e association taking or receiving the 
me; provided such action is com- 


menced within two years from the time 
the usurious transaction occurred.” 

Section 5137 (7) (U. S. Comp. St. 
1916, § 9661): “To exercise by its 
board of directors, or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all 
such incidental powers as shall be nec- 
essary to carry on the business of bank- 
ing; by discounting and negotiating 
promissory notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and other evidences of debt; 
by receiving deposits; by buying and 
selling exchange, coin, and bullion; by 
loaning money on personal security; 
and by obtaining, issuing, and circu- 
lating notes according to the provisions 
of this title.” 


The Georgia statute defines usury as 
“the reserving and taking, or contract- 
ing to reserve and take, either directly 
or by indirection, a greater sum for 
the use of money than the lawful in- 
terest.” Civil Code 1910, § 3427. That 
Code (section 3436) further declares: 

“It shall not be lawful for any per- 
son, company, or corporation to reserve, 
charge, or take for any loan or advance 
of money, or forbearance to enforce the 
collection of any sum of money, any 
rate of interest greater than eight per 
centum per annum, either directly or 
indirectly, by way of commission for 
advances, discount, exchange, or by any 
contract or contrivance or device what- 
ever.” 


In the case of Loganville Banking 
Co. v. Forrester, 143 Ga. 302, the Su- 
preme Court of this state held that: 


“The reserving of interest in advance 
by a bank at the highest legal rate of 
interest on a loan, whether it be a short 
or long term loan, is usurious.” 


We might formulate and state the 
contentions of the plaintiff as follows: 
For a national bank to receive on any 
loan or discount more than the rate of 
interest allowed by the law of the state 
where it is located is a usurious trans- 
action; in Georgia eight per cent. inter- 
est in advance by way of discount is, 
by the state law, usurious; therefore 
for a national bank in Georgia to re- 
ceive eight per cent. in advance by way 
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of discount is usurious. ‘The conten- 
tion of plaintiff is sustained by the au- 
thority of the case of Timberlake et al. 
v. First National Bank, decided by the 
Circuit Court, N. D. Mississippi, 43 
Fed. 231 (3), where it was held: 

“Under Code Miss. 1880, which only 
allows interest on the amount of money 
actually lent, a national bank in that 
state cannot deduct interest in ad- 
vance.” 

The ruling made in the Loganville 
Banking Co. Case is based upon the 
provisions of the Georgia statute 
against usury, which “expressly for- 
bids an increase of the maximum inter- 
est rate by way of discount,” and in 
that case it is stated that: 

“All laws respecting the rate of in- 
terest charged for the loan of money 
by individuals are applicable to banks.” 
Citing Civil Code 1910, section 2336. 

Therefore the question with which 
we are now concerned is whether, under 
the authority of the national bank act 
as interpreted by the federal decisions, 
a national bank can charge the highest 
rate allowed under the state law by 
way of discount in advance, although 
state banks are prohibited from so do- 
ing. Counsel for the defendant con- 
tend that they may, for the reason that 
while the state law specifically pro- 
hibits state banks over which it has con- 
trol from thus exceeding the maximum 
rate by way of discount (which pro- 
hibition constitutes the basis of the de- 
cision in the Loganville Banking Co. 
Case), the national bank act (sections 
5197, 5136(7), supra), on the contrary 
expressly allows and permits national 
banks to charge the highest rate al- 
lowed under the state law by way of 
discount, the meaning of such author- 
ized power to discount necessarily be- 
ing to take out and reserve such inter- 
est in advance. The acts of Congress 
providing for the creation and opera- 
tion of national banks, as construed by 
the federal courts, constitute the ulti- 
mate and paramount authority on the 
subject. * * * In Haseltine  v. 
Bank, 183 U. S. 134, 22 Sup. Ct. 51 
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(46 L. Ed. 118), the Supreme Court 
of the United States has said: 

“The definition of usury, and the 
penalties fixed thereto, must be deter- 
mined by the national banking act, and 
not by the laws of the state.” 


Thus, the act of Congress relating to 
the operation of national banks might 
have authorized them to charge a rate 
of interest in excess of that allowed 
under the state law; it might have re- 
stricted the power to discount under 
that rate to the right existing under the 
laws of the state where located; or it 
might have conferred such power to 
discount under the authorized state 
rate, irrespective of any such authority 
under the state law. It was within the 
scope of the authority of Congress to 
prescribe as the penalty for usury upon 
national banks that which is provided 
under the law of the several states; or 
it might, as was in fact done, provide a 
separate and exclusive penalty, which 
in fact happens to be double in amount 
and in severity to that imposed under 
the law of this state. It was the opin- 
ion of the eminent trial judge who sus- 
tained the demurrer in the present case, 
that the act of Congress did not adopt 
the state law upon the question of 
usury further than it relates to the rate 
of interest allowed by the laws of the 
states. In this opinion we agree. It 
does not appear that the federal statute 
prohibits, as does the Georgia law, the 
discount of paper at the highest con- 
tractual rate; but, on the contrary, it 
seems to specifically authorize any na- 
tional bank to “reserve, * * * on 
any * * * discount made, * * * 
interest at the rate allowed by the laws 
of the state * * * where the bank 
is located.” Section 6197, Revised 
Statutes. supra. It will also be ob- 
served that, under the language of the 
seventh paragraph of section 5136, R. 
S. U. S., defining the powers of a na- 
tional bank, discounting is specifically 
included. 

That the import of the word “dis- 
count” necessarily carries with it the 
charging of interest in advance is shown 
by what was said by the Supreme Court 
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of the United States in the case of 
Fleckner v. Bank of United States, 21 
U. S. (8 Wheat.) 338. Judge Story, 
speaking for the court says: 


“Nothing can be clearer than that 
by the language of the commercial 
world, and the settled practice of 
banks, a discount by a bank means, ex 
vi termini, a deduction or drawback 
made upon its advances or loans of 
money, upon negotiable paper, or other 
evidences of debt, payable at a future 
day, which are transferred to the 
bank.” 


See, also, the recent case of Me- 
Carthy v. First National Bank, 223 
U.S. 493. A distinction has sometimes 
been held to exist between a direct loan 
and a purchase and discount of com- 
mercial paper, but in the case of Mor- 
ris v. Third National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mass., 142 Fed. 25, it was held 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, that no such distinction can be 
made; and it is there said that: 


“The discounting of promissory notes 
and other evidences of debt is within 
the express granted powers of national 
banks.” Revised Statutes U. S. sec- 
tion 5136. 

And the court further holds that that 
term is sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude the acquisition both by way of 
purchase and by ordinary loan, quoting 
National Bank v. Johnson, 104 U. S. 
271, in which latter case it was said 
that “the terms, ‘loans’ and ‘discounts,’ 
are synonyms.” The Fleckner decision 
also holds that the taking of interest 
in advance in the ordinary course of 
business does not constitute usury. 
Thus the court says (21 U. S. [8 
Wheat.| 354, [5 L. Ed. 631] that an 
iuthority to discount or make discounts, 

rom the very force of the terms, nec- 

‘sarily includes an authority to take 

‘terest in advance. 

“And this is not only a settled opin- 
‘on among professional and commercial 

‘en, but stands approved by the sound- 

st principles of legal construction. In- 
‘ced, we do not know in what other 
nse the word discount is to be inter- 


preted. Even in England, where no 
statute authorizes bankers to make dis- 
counts, it has been solemnly adjudged 
that the taking of interest in advance 
by bankers, upon loans, in the ordinary 
course of business, is not usurious.” 


The Fleckner Case has been followed 
in many decisions rendered by the vari- 
ous judicatories of the country, state 
and federal, and it must be regarded as 
well established that, in the absence of 
any statute to the contrary, similar to 
that of force in this state, interest may 
be taken in advance by way of dis- 
count, at least on short time paper, at 
the highest rate allowed by law. 
* * * Thus, while in the able opin- 
ion of our Supreme Court, as rendered 
by President Justice Evans, it was held 
as the law of this state, and, as we 
think, manifestly correctly, that under 
the Georgia statute discount taken at 
the highest rate is prohibited as being 
usurious, the ruling made in that case 
would not apply to the powers of a na- 
tional bank operating under federal law 
which does not thus prohibit the taking 
of such discount, but, on the contrary, 
expressly authorizes same, which prac- 
tice, as thus authorized, has been de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States not to be usurious. It is 
true that the Fleckner decision was ren- 
dered long prior to the enactment of the 
present national bank act; but the point 
is that this act as now of force author- 
izes discount at the highest rate allowed 
under the laws of the several states, and 
the ruling in the Fleckner Case holds 
that such practice is not usurious. As 
regards the operation of national banks 
within the state of Georgia, Congress 
adopted the rate of interest as here pre- 
scribed, but went no further, and not 
only did not adopt our inhibition upon 
discounting at that rate, but, on the 
contrary, gave specific authority there- 
for, which practice, in the absence of 
any such inhibition, has been held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
not to be usurious. 

2. The gist of section 6198 of the U. 
S. Revised Statutes is to provide that 
the charging of usury by a national 
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bank shall cause a forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest; and that where such il- 
legal interest shall have been actually 
paid, the bank shall forfeit twice that 
amount. Thus the mere charging or 
stipulating for a usurious rate of in- 
terest, which has not been actually 
paid, causes a forfeiture of any inter- 
est in an action on the debt brought by 
the bank, while the actual payment of 
usury to a national bank renders it sub- 
ject to an action maintained against it 
for twice the amount of the entire inter- 
est paid. The questions, therefore, re- 
lating to the second ground of com- 
plaint, as set froth by the petition in 
the court below, are: (1) Did the re- 
quirement that the borrowing bank 
should at all times during the period 
covered by the different loans keep and 
maintain on deposit with defendant a 
sum amounting to not less than $10,- 
709.31, “which could only be used to- 
wards the payment of said indebted- 
ness,’ render the transaction usurious? 
and (2) If so, could such consummate 
requirement be treated as such a 
usurious transaction as would not only 
prevent the recovery of all interest in 
an action for the debt brought by the 
lender, but one which could be taken 
as such an actual payment of illegal in- 
terest as would authorize an independ- 
ent suit maintained by the borrower to 
recover the prescribed penalty of twice 
the amount of all interest actually paid? 
Counsel for the defendant bank con- 
tend that under the pleadings the sum 
required to be left with defendant did 
not exist as a general deposit, such as 
would have passed the title thereto in 
defendant and created the relation of 
debtor and creditor between it and 
plaintiff, but that the fund constituted a 
special deposit, or rather a “deposit 
for a specific purpose,” which had to 
be held by the bank for that particular 
purpose only, and which the defendant 
bank could not have otherwise used. 
They say that if the plaintiff bank lost 
the use of its money while so held, such 
result was occasioned solely by its own 
failure to apply it in payment of the 
indebtedness, “which meant, of course, 
the principal of the indebtedness.” De- 
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posits for specified purposes have been 
thus defined in 7 C. J. 631: ‘A deposit 
may be for a specific purpose, as where 
money or property is delivered to the 
bank for some particular designated 
purpose, as a note for collection, money 
to pay a particular note or draft, ete. 
While such a deposit is sometimes 
termed a ‘special deposit,’ and partakes 
of the nature of a special deposit to 
the extent that title remains in the de- 
positor and does not pass to the bank, 
yet it seems more accurate to look on 
this as a distinct class of deposit. In 
using deposits made for the purpose 
of having them applied to a particular 
purpose, the bank acts as the agent 
of the depositor; and if it should fail 
to apply it at all, or should misapply it, 
it can be recovered as a trust deposit; 
and the agency created by the deposit 
is revocable by the depositor at any 
time before the purpose of the deposit 
has been accomplished.” 


It thus appears that the proper 
meaning of such a deposit is that in 
making same a trust fund is constituted, 
with respect to which a special duty as 
to its application is assumed by the 
bank. And it has been held in Mayer 
v. Chattahoochee National Bank, 51 
Ga. 325, that where such a deposit is 
made with specific direction that it shall 
be paid out to a check in favor of a 
named party which has been or will be 
given, the fund still remains the prop- 
erty of the depositor until the bank 
either pays or promises to pay same 
to the person for whose benefit the de- 
posit was made. But in the present 
case can the enforced deposit by prop- 
erly regarded either as special or for 
a specific purpose merely for the reason 
that the plaintiff might have applied 
same towards the extinguishment of the 
debt? The main outstanding feature of 
its existence lies in the fact that it was 
enforced. It might be implied from 
the language of the petition that the 
lender could at any time, and before 
the maturity of the loan, withdraw the 
deposit for the sole purpose of applying 
it on the indebtedness; but such implied 
privilege could not be taken as changing 
the maturity of the loan notes, and so 
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such use of the deposit would merely 
constitute a prepayment, and as such 
would not relieve the maker of the 
notes from the payment of interest as 
provided for therein. It is true that 
upon the voluntary prepayment of a 
note, the exacting of the full specified 
legal interest which would have ac- 
crued up to its maturity does not con- 
stitute usury (Savannah Savings Bank 
v. Logan, 99 Ga. 291); but where such 
prepayment is not voluntary, but is 
compelled by reason of the fact that 
an enforced deposit in the amount of 
the payment is the necessary alterna- 
tive, then, under either horn of the 
dilemma, either such payment or such 
deposit would constitute usury. In the 
search for usury, it is not the matter 
of form, but of substance, which is es- 
sential. Thus, if the requirement of 
the lender that the borrower should 
maintain such a deposit was in fact 
merely a scheme or device by which the 
usurious intent could be concealed, then 
the transaction would be illegal, what- 
ever its form. In 29 Am. & Eng. Enc. 
Law (2 Ed.), 509 (2), the following 
rule is stated: 


“In the case of loans or discounts by 
a bank at the highest legal rate of in- 
terest, a provision that the proceeds of 
the loan or discount or any part there- 
of shall be kept as a deposit in the 
bank during the period or a portion of 
the period of the loan renders the 
transaction usurious, for the reason that 
the borrower thus pays interest on 
money which he does not receive or 
have the use of. But the fact that 
the borrower voluntarily allows a part 
of the loan to remain on deposit with 
the banker, without any agreement 
therefor, will not constitute the giving 
or taking of usury, though such de- 
posit is made with the expectation by 
the borrower that he will thereby be en- 
abled to obtain further loans more 
readily.” 

In the case of East River Bank v. 
Hoyt, 32 N. Y. 119, it was held: 

“An arrangement by which one seek- 
ng a discount at a bank is required 
0 obtain a discount of paper amount- 


ing to $1,500, to secure the application 
to his use of $1,000 of the proceeds, 
without the right to use the remainder 
thereof except in payment of the pa- 
per discounted when it shall become 
due, renders the transaction usurious 
and void.” 


Turning now to our second inquiry, 
and treating the transactions between 
the parties to the present suit as being 
in fact thus infected with usury, was 
there such a payment of illegal inter- 
est by reason of such enforced deposit 
as would authorize a suit to recover 
the penalty of twice the amount of all 
interest actually paid? Bearing in 
mind that we are now dealing with the 
transaction as regards the alleged pay- 
ment of usury solely upon the basis of 
the allegations made relative to the 
enforced deposit, we find the rule in 
regard to the sufficiency of the pay- 
ment of usury stated as follows, in 
39 Cye. 1091 (2): 


“The payment of usurious interest 
necessary to entitle the debtor to re- 
cover the statutory penalty must be an 
actual payment in money or money’s 
worth. Nothing less will suffice. A re- 
newal or other substituted obligation 
given by the original debtor is not a 
sufficient payment.” 

In Lomax vy. First National Bank 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 39 S. W. 655, it is 
held that in an action by a national 
bank on a note, a cross-action for the 
statutory penalty against the bank for 
taking usurious interest cannot be 
maintained where the plea of usury 
fails to give the amount of usurious 
interest paid. Referring to the peti- 
ition in the present suit as amended, 
we find no allegation setting forth the 
amount of usury paid by plaintiff to 
deferdant by reason of such requiced 
deposit. On the contrary, the origina! 
averment setting forth the amount of 
such usurious payment has been strick- 
en by plaintiff, for the reason, as stated 
in the brief of its counsel, that: 


“The interest on that amount, while 
lost to the plaintiff, was not paid to the 
defendant. In other words, the plain- 
tiff cannot recover, under the statute, 
for interest lost, but for usury paid; 
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and while the requirement of the de- 
posit, on the conditions named, was 
really in itself a usurious transaction, 
the plaintiff could not recover the pen- 
alty computed on that amount.” 
Thus, while the very able and 
learned counsel for plaintiff contend 
that the transactions embraced in the 
present suit are tainted with usury by 
reason of the enforced deposit, still, 
they themselves do not allege nor con- 
tend that such an executed requirement 
constitutes an actual payment of usury 
by the plaintiff to the defendant; and 
under the provisions of section 5198 
of the federal statutes, an averment to 
that effect is a necessary requirement 
to the maintenance of a suit to recover 
the penalty there imposed for the 
charging of illegal interest which has 
been actually paid. See, generally, 
Citizens’ National Bank. * * * 
Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Guaranty by Wire 


TExAs 


Ultra Vires—Guaranty—Defenses 

Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, March 
21, 1918. 

EL PASO BANK & TRUST CO. VS. FIRST STATE 

BANK OF EUSTIS 


The language of a guaranteeing telegram 
and the circumstances surrounding the 
parties at the time it was sent will be looked 
to in determining the parties’ intention. 

Where a bank telegraphed a bank at 
place of seller’s residence that “we guaran- 
tee payment $300 by” a named “produce 
company for carload watermelons,” neither 
bank being a party to the contract of sale 
of the carload between the seller and the 
produce company, the guaranty contract 
was one of absolute guaranty of payment, 
rather than a guaranty of its collection; a 
guaranty of payment of an obligation with- 
out words of limitation or condition being 
construed as an absolute guaranty. 

Where a bank absolutely guaranteed 
payment of $300 for a carload of water- 
melons by a produce company, the guaranty 
not referring to the contract of sale, it was 
no defense to suit on the guaranty that 
the car was not shipped within the time 
agreed upon between the seller and produce 
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company, or that the melons were not up 
to the agreed standard in weight or quality. 

Action by the First State Bank of 
Eustis against the El Paso Bank & 
Trust Company. From judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT 
OPINION 


Walthal, J. This suit was brought 
by appellee against appellant to re- 
cover $300, based upon a code tele- 
gram, sent by appellant to appellee on 
June 7, 1915, which telegram, when 
translated, reads as follows: 

“First State Bank, Eustis, Fla. We 
guarantee payment three hundred dol- 
lars by Texas Product Company for 
carload watermelons. [Signed] El 
Paso Bank & Trust Co.” 

The message was duly received by 
appellee at Eustis, Fla., on the above 
date. Appellee alleged that appellant, 
by reason of the message, became 
bound to pay the appellee $300 for one 
carload of watermelons, whenever the 
same should be delivered to the Texas 
Produce Company, or be tendered to it, 
and that the said promise was an abso- 
lute and unconditioned agreement to 
pay said sum whenever said carload of 
watermelons had been delivered to the 
Texas Product Company, or tendered to 
it, and that said melons were shipped 
and tendered to the Texas Produce 
Company, as follows: 

On or about the 16th day of June, 
1915, S. B. Sligh & Co., of Eustis, Fla., 
delivered to the railroad company at 
Eustis a carload of watermelons, con- 
signed to the order of S. B. Sligh & Co., 
“Notify Texas Produce Company, at 
El Paso, Texas,” to be delivered to the 
Texas Produce Company upon the pay- 
ment of the value thereof, in the sum of 
$300; that on the 16th day of June, 
1915, the shipper drew a draft on ap- 
pellant in favor of appellee for the sum 
of $300, and attached the draft to the 
bill of lading and sent same to appel- 
lant for collection, and that payment 
was refused; that appellee placed said 
amount to the credit of S. B. Sligh & 
Co., and, believing that appellant would 
pay same, permitted S. B. Sligh & Co. 
to withdraw said amount from its bank. 


AND 
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Appellant answered by general de- 
murrer, denied that it ever authorized 
S. B. Sligh & Co. to draw the draft in 
question on it, or that S. B. Sligh & 
Co. had any authority so to do. Appel- 
lant further pleaded that said telegram 
was sent under the following condi- 
tions: 

That on or about June 5, 1915, W. 
H. Constable Company were acting in 
El Paso as the brokers for S. B. Sligh 
& Co., and, on said date, acting as such 
brokers, sent to S. B. Sligh & Co. the 
following telegram: 

“Texas Produce Company this city 
offers three hundred dollars, car thirty 
thousand pounds ‘Tom Watson melons 
twenty-five pounds average for ship- 
ment Monday. Confirm if possible and 
we will have bank wire guarantee. Rush 
answer.” 

That S. B. Sligh & Co. received said 
telegram, and on June 7th replied to 
W. H. Constable as follows: 
Company 
State 


Produce 
First 


“Accept Texas 
offer. Bank guarantee 
Bank, Eustis, Florida.” 

That thereupon W. H. Constable 
Company wired S. B. Sligh & Co., at 
Leesburg, Fla., as follows: 


“Ship Texas Produce Company to- 
day as per your telegram; their bank 
wiring your bank the necessary guar- 
anty. ‘Trace shipment.” 

That on the 7th day of June the W. 
H. Constable Company sent to S. B. 
Sligh & Co. the following telegram: 


“Wire routing and car number of 
Texas Produce car.” 

That the telegram of guaranty was 
sent purely as an accommodation to 
the Texas Produce Company and 
without anything of value whatever 
moving to appellant. That under said 
contract, it was the duty of S. B. Sligh 
& Co. to ship said melons on June 7th, 

| to ship 30,000 pounds in said ear, 

‘| that time was of the essence of the 

tract, but that S. B. Sligh & Co. 

not ship the same until the 16th or 
day of June, and that said car 
n shipped contained only 24,000 
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pounds, and that by reason thereof the 
Texas Produce Company was_ not 
bound to take or pay for said melons 

that under said telegram appellant 
became bound only in the event the car 
of melons was shipped within the time, 
and contained the weight provided for 
in the contract, and in the event the 
Texas Produce Company became liable 
under said contract to pay for same 
and failed to do so. 

Appellant further alleged that prior 
to the time the said melons were ship- 
ped the Texas Produce Company and 
W. H. Constable Company had repudi- 
ated said contract on account of its 
breach by S. B. Sligh & Co., appellant 
alleging that said telegram in itself, 
and the bill of lading for said car of 
melons, put the appellee on notice and 
charged it with knowledge that appel- 
lant became bound on said telegram 
only in the event the Texas Produce 
Company became bound and failed to 
pay for the melons. 

The appellee by supplemental peti- 
tion excepted to the appellant’s answer, 
in which it stated the circumstances 
and conditions under which the guar- 
anty telegram was sent, as shown in 
the second telegram above set out. The 
grounds of the two exceptions are: 
First, the cause of action is based upon 
an absolute and unconditional guaranty 
in writing made by appellee to plain- 
tiff for the sum of $300, that the terms 
of said guaranty are unambiguous, and 
the answer varied the terms of the 
guaranty telegram and ingrafted con- 
ditions not embraced therein, and not 
necessary to a complete understanding 
of it; and, second, the answer pertained 
exclusively to transactions had between 
the W. H. Constable Company and S. 
B. Sligh & Co. with which plaintiff is 
in no way connected, and which could 
in no way affect its guaranty. Appel- 
lee further answered, but we need not 
more fully state the answer at this 
time. The trial court sustained the two 
exceptions to the answer, heard the 
evidence on the remaining issues, and 
rendered judgment for appellee. 

Appellant, in its first two assign- 
ments, insists that the court was in 
error in sustaining the two exceptions 
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to its answer. The proposition, com- 
mon to the two assignments, is that 
under the facts pleaded by appellant 
the Texas Produce Company, the buyer, 
never became liable to pay for the car- 
load of watermelons, the contract for 
their purchase having been breached 
by the seller, and the purchaser not 
being liable, the appellant, guarantor, 
was not liable. 

The opposing contentions of appel- 
lant and appellee might be summarize 1 
thus: Appellant contends that the teic- 
gram it sent to the appellate bank was 
but a collateral undertaking for the 
Texas Produce Company which stood 
first bound to pay for the melons; that 
until there was a liability on the part 
of the Texas Produce Company, its 
principal, and a default in the pay- 
ment, there was no liability, and could 
be none on its part. 

Appellee’s contention is that the li- 
ability of appellant is not dependent 
upon the liability of the Texas Produce 
Company to pay for the melons; that 
the telegraphic guaranty which is the 
basis of the suit was the voluntary, in- 
dependent, and personal act of appel- 
jant in which it absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally and immediately guaranteed 
to pay appellee the sum of money 
specified for one carload of water- 
melons. 

Two propositions seem to be pre- 
sented: First, is the telegram, “We 
guarantee payment three hundred dol- 
lars by Texas Produce Company for 
carload watermelons,” an absolute, un- 
conditional, and present promise by ap- 
pellant to pay the sum of money speci- 
fied, or a collection therefor? and, sec- 
ond, to what extent could appellant 
make inquiry into the facts and circum- 
stances attending the making of the con- 
tract between the buyer and seller of 
the melons, and the performance or 
nonperformance of the contract of pur- 
chase of the melons, as a defense under 
his promise, conceding that the words 
constitute the original, absolute, uncon- 
ditional, and present promise to pay? 

If the promise is an orig‘nal under- 
taking, absolute and unconditional, it 
is outside of and not controlled by 
etticles 1843 or 6336, Revised Statutes 
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1911. The language used in the guar- 
anteeing telegram and the circumstances 
surrounding the parties at the time it 
was sent will be looked to in deter- 
mining the intention of the parties to 
the writing. Friedman-Shelby Shoe 
Co. v. Davidson, 189 S. W. 1029. 

The telegram was sent from the ap- 
pellee bank to appellant bank, neither 
being parties to the contract of buying 
or selling the car of melons. The 
language of the telegram indicates a 
present promise of payment of the 
amount stated by the Texas Produce 
Company for a stated article of mer- 
chandise, a carload of melons. There 
is no condition or contingency suggested 
upon which the payment is to be made. 
To read any condition or contingency 
into the wording of the message which 
the law does not put into it would, in 
our opinion, make for the parties a con- 
tract they did not make for themselves. 
If the appellant intended to absolutely 
guarantee the payment of the money by 
the Texas Produce Company, and to 
indicate or identify the transaction or 
the thing for which the payment was 
to be made, how else could it word the 
telegram and state it in more definite 
language? We conclude that the tele- 
gram is an absolute guaranty of the 
payment of the money, rather than a 
guaranty of its collection. Section 111, 
Brandt on Suretyship, and authorities 
there cited. A guaranty of the pay- 
ment of an obligation without words of 
limitation or condition is construed as 
an absolute guaranty. Ruling Case 
Law, vol. 12, p. 1064. 

If we are not in error in so holding, 
it seems to us that if the appellant could 
defend against the appellee’s suit by 
showing that the car of melons was 
not shipped within the time agreed 
upon between the buyer and seller, or 
that the melons did not come up to 
the agreed standard in weight or qual- 
ity, would, in effect, indirectly, put into 
the guaranteeing telegram a condition 
which appellant did not write into it, 
and which the law does not imply. 
Such defense would make the promise 
to pay a conditional one. 

The rule is stated to be general that 
in case of an absolute guaranty no de 
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mand upon the principal debtor is nec- 
essary. 20 Cyc. 1459. It is not 
treated as a collateral liability, but is 
a primary and positive agreement, and 
the breach of the principal’s contract 
to pay the sum promised ipso facto im- 
poses upon the guarantor a complete 
liability. There was nothing in the 
telegram itself or in the bill of lading 
for the car of melons that tended to 
charge appellee with notice or knowl- 
edge of the contract between the seller 
and buyer, or of its breach by 8S. B. 
Sligh & Co., as alleged in the answer. 

There was no error in the court's 
sustaining the two exceptions to the 
answer, and the two assignments are 
overruled. What we have said in pass- 
ing upon the first two assignments nec- 
essarily disposes of the remaining as- 
signments, except the ninth. 

By the ninth assignment it is claimed 
that the guaranty was without consid- 
eration to appellant—was purely an 
accommodation to the Texas Produce 
Company, and was beyond the power 
of appellant bank to make same, and 
was void. We think the case of Bond 
v. Terrell Manufacturing Co., 82 Tex. 
309, and the authorities there used, is 
an answer to the contention. In this 
case the appellee bank on the faith of 
appellant’s guaranty permitted the 
sum guaranteed to be withdrawn from 
its bank, and we think that, under the 
authorities cited, it will not now be per- 
mitted to plead that on entering into 
the contract it exceeded its charter 
powers. 

Finding no reversible error, the case 
is affirmed. 

202 S. W. Ref. 522. 
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Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





Military Company Fund 


Editor Bankers Magazine; 

Sm: <A certain military company has on 
deposit a company fund—money raised for 
them at home, and stands on the books as 
the “Company Fund,” followed by the 
officer’s name. The officer has been trans- 
ferred, and the new commander asks for 
statement. Should such inquiry be answered? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—This is equivalent to a 
society account, and is payable to the 
officer authorized to draw according 
to the company regulations. Whatever 
agreement was entered into when the 
account was opened would govern. The 
proper course would be to have a state- 
ment from the retiring officer to the 
effect that his successor is in office 
with power to succeed him in making 
withdrawals. 

Good banking practice does not 
sanction the opening of accounts in the 
names of organizations without pro- 
vision for successorship. It would be 
proper to give the information to the 
commanding officer, but in the matter 
of withdrawals, care should be taken 
to insure that the proper official exer- 
cised the privilege of receiving pay- 
ment. 





The Bank and the Bunk 





By WILLIAM GANSON ROSE 








In two preceding installments of this 
story it has been told how an “old and 
conservative bank” was jolted out of 
its complacent ruts and how the man- 
agers rubbed their sleepy eyes and be- 
gan to see things according to modern 
lights. Here is what happened when 
the awakening was complete. 











T was 7:30 A. M. 

The Buckeye Special was on 

time and with it came President 

Ainsworth and his wife, home from 

their southern trip. Gloria was there 

to greet them, and they were soon roll- 

ing through the town in the Ainsworth 
machine. 

There was much to tell on the part 
of the home-comers. Young Ainsworth 
had entirely recovered and the bank 
president had made several interesting 
acquaintances in the southern cities they 
had visited. 

Mrs. Ainsworth was talking about 
the boy when her husband suddenly 
pressed the button that signalled the 
chauffeur to stop. 

“I’m going to get off here,” he said, 
“and walk down town. You can go on 
along out to the house.” 

Gloria started to protest, but her 
father was out of the machine, and the 
door had closed behind him. The li- 
mousine rolled on, and the bank presi- 
dent walked briskly down the street. 

When he saw the front of the bank 
he stopped short. Bright and clean, 
it was the most striking structure on 
the business thoroughfare. For a mo- 
ment the old man was too startled to 
think, and then he said half aloud, “It’s 
just the way it looked when grand- 
father built it.” Then his eye traveled 
to the large bronze letters over the 
door, proclaiming that this was the 
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Lincoln National Bank. Looking down 
he caught sight of the west window in 
the center of which was the beautifully 
framed portrait of Lincoln, two lines 
above it announcing, ‘““The Bank of the 
People and for the People,’ two lines 
below it stating that “To each person 
opening an account of five dollars or 
more we give a steel engraving of Lin- 
coln.” 

The door opened and old Sam, the 
colored porter, came out in an immacu- 
lately clean white canvas suit. He 
started to polish the new bronze sign 
that gave the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus, when he caught sight of President 
Ainsworth crossing the street. 

“?’Mornin, Mistah Ainsworth,” he 
cried joyfully. ‘“Ah’s mighty pleased 
to see you back, suh. We ain’t expect- 
in’ you until after de bank opens.” 

“Morning, Sam,” said the president. 
“I see you’ve been doing things while 
I was away.” He looked up at the 
shining granite as he spoke. 

“Yes, suh; deed we has,” came the 
enthusiastic response. “Dis ain’t nuth- 
in’, though. You ought to see it at 
night.” 

“At night?” repeated Mr. Ainsworth. 

“Sho’ pop!” exclaimed the porter. 
“See dem old carved ornaments outside 
de second floor? Well, dere’s lights be- 
hind dem what shoots de rays straight 
up de front of dat building until it 
dazzles yo’ eyes. Everybody in de 
county knows dis yere front now, suh.” 

The old man again looked up and 
saw where the illumination was con- 
cealed. He didn’t know whether he 
fully liked this innovation or not. 

“I’m going into my office, Sam,” he 
said, as the porter held the door for 
him. 

“* *Seuse Mistah Ainsworth,” 


me, 
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said the latter, “but if you don’t mind, 
I'd like to walk around with you a bit 
an’ make some ’splanations as to what 
else we've done.” 

“Hm-m-m,” grunted the old banker 
suspiciously, “that would be a good 
idea, Sam. Come on.” 

They didn’t walk far, however. The 
lobby stopped the old president the mo- 
ment he entered it. It had been deco- 
rated in light tints and gold. The old 
chandelier had been altered, and a mas- 
sive new table occupied the center of 
the room. The tellers’ cages had been 
brightened up. On the other side of 
the front railings was office equipment 
that would have done justice to the 
biggest New York establishment. 

For a few moments the old man 
couldn’t speak. 

“T)—d—don’t you Tike it?” asked 
Sam, appealingly. ‘“We-all thought it 


was pretty scrumptious, suh.” 

“No!” muttered the old man, “I don’t 
like it, and I particularly dislike the 
fact that these things have been done 
without my consent, without my direc- 


tion.” 

The colored porter was grieved. “I 
guess maybe, suh, you bettah not go 
up on de second floor to see de new 
office disquipments, because if you 
don’t like dis, you sho’ ce 

“We'll go, anyway, Sam,” announced 
the old man; and they climbed the 
stairs together. 

As they went from department to de- 
department the old man’s anger grew 
and grew. He talked to himself most 
of the time, while the porter main- 
tained a respectful silence. 

“The idea of Simmons daring to al- 
low such things. That’s what I get for 
employing this ‘bunk’ man, this Crock- 
ett, or whatever his name is. It’s the 
first time I’ve been away in fifteen 
vears, and this is the way I’m treated. 
[t will cost a pretty penny. A year’s 
profits given to jimeracks and ginger- 
bread. It’s preposterous. Somebody 
vill pav.” 

Finally they found their way to the 
resident’s office. The dark and dingy 
iook had gone. It was bright and 
heery, with furniture of the latest 


type. There was a partition dividing 
the big space into two rooms. 

“What's that for?’ asked the 
man angrily. 

“Why, dat,” exclaimed Sam, “is a 
dividah to give you two rooms instead 
of one. As I understands it, suh, you 
is to sit in dat room on de inside when 
you’se don’t want to be disturbed; but 
when you wants to see folks you come 
out heah in dis room. Mr. Crockett 
fixed it and—and, as I understands it, 
he’s trying to save yo’ nerves, suh, so 
you won't get angry with people both- 
ering you.” 

“Angry, angry!” repeated the old 
man. “I never get angry.” 

“Mr. Crockett is using dis outah 
room now for hisself, and he says that 
nobody is ever to go in de inah room 
exceptin’ yo’self, unless you say so.” 

“T see,’ said the old man. “Sam, 
I’m going in there now. Don’t say a 
word about my coming home.” 

“No, suh.” 

“Do you understand? 
mation that I am here.” 

“No, suh——-ves, suh.” 

Mr. Ainsworth opened the door to 
the inner oftice, walked in, closed it 
after him; and Sam returned to his du- 
ties. The president sat down at the 
flat-topped desk near the window and 
meditated. 

“T’ll stay here this morning,” he de- 
cided, “and hear what goes on in the 
other office. This afternoon I'll mete 
out the punishment.” 

He looked on the table before him. 
There was a large scrap book marked 
“Clippings.” He opened it. Here 
neatly arranged on page after page 
were advertisements and stories telling 
about the new plans of the old bank. 
There were flattering notices about the 
president, and two of them contained 
his picture. He glanced through nu- 
merous items about the anniversary 
week, and then he turned to the regular 
advertisements. One of them had to do 
with service. He glanced through it 
and exclaimed, “bunk!” Another told 
how the town and the bank had grown 
up together. His comment again was 
“bunk.” <A third dealt with him and 


old 


‘ 


Give no inti- 
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with the directors and was designed 
to promote confidence. But Mr. Ains- 
worth labeled it as he labeled the other, 
“bunk.” 

He closed the book peevishly and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“Oh, if I had only stayed home,” he 
muttered, 

There was a noise in the outer room 
and a voice called out, evidently to peo- 
ple in the lobby, “Good morning, good 
morning. 

He recognized the voice as that of 
Crockett, and for a moment he thought 
of rushing out and settling the matter 
then and there. His better judgment, 
however, told him to wait for further 
developments. 

Then came another voice. ‘Good 
morning,” it said very pleasantly. 

“H-m,” muttered the old man, “my 
daughter.” 

“Good morning, Gloria,” 
equally pleasant response; 
president jumped to his feet. 

“That bunk man calling my daughter 
by her first name!” Again he _ re- 
strained himself and sat down. 

“Has father come?” she asked. 

“No,” replied the adman. “I just 
asked Sam the same question, and he 
said that Mr. Ainsworth has not put in 
an appearance.” 

The old man was listening eagerly. 
Here was one faithful servant, anyway. 

“Oh, John,” cried Gloria, “look at 
this. Your article on humanizing the 
bank has been accepted by the maga- 
zine. The editor says that he will have 
to cut down several references to the 
Lincoln National because you have tried 
to work in too much advertising; but 
with this exception, it all goes. Then 
he states that he is going to drop in 
and see the bank himself when he is 
out this way, because you are doing 
things that ought to be done by all the 
other banks of the country. Isn’t that 
fine ?”’ 

“Oh, oh!” 
“More bunk.” 

“Oh, look,” cried Gloria, “the Finan- 
cial Weekly has given a half-page to 
the front of the building. Isn’t that a 


s) 


stunning cut? 


the 
the 


was 
and 


grunted the president. 
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“That's a reproduction from the same 
cut that the World is going to use this 
afternoon,” said Crockett. 

Another person entered the 
room. 

“Are you going to change 
dow to-day, Mr. Crockett?” 
president recognized Miss 
voice. 

“Let me see,” was the response. 
“Yes, we'll put in the collection of war 
relics that young Harshaw just 
brought home from France.” 

The old man sneered. ‘‘What’s that 
got to do with banking?” he muttered. 

“Monday,” continued Crockett, “we'll 
use the ‘Boost Holcolm’ card.” 

“Here’s the clipping bureau mate- 
rial that just came in,” said Gloria. 
“There are thirteen references to our 
bank.” 

“That beats last week by four,” put 
in Miss Burton. 

“Has the proof of the letter to the 
stockholders come yet?” asked Crock- 
ett. 

The old man could scarcely remain 
silent. “The idea,’ he muttered, “of 
their daring to write to the stockholders 
without my consent.” 

“It hasn’t come yet,” replied Miss 
Burton. 

“Well, when it does come,” went on 
Crockett, “leave it with this pile of pa- 
pers for Mr. Ainsworth. He’s to O. K. 
it, you know.” 

“Oh,” sneered the old man inwardly, 
I do get some consideration, do I?” 
“Mr. Johnson returned this morning 
from the State Bankers Convention,” 
announced Miss Burton, “and he said 
that your new statements made a big 
hit.” 

Again the president shuddered. “The 
idea of Johnson wasting his time at 
bank conventions instead of figuring 
interest, and the nerve of that young 
man to change our statement, which has 
had the same form for twenty-three 
years.” 

“And what do you suppose Mr. John- 
son did at the convention?” asked Miss 
Burton. 

“Swapped stories and smoked fifty- 
cent cigars,” laughed Crockett. 


ante- 
the win- 


and the 
Burton’s 


“e 
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‘He may have done that,” announced 
Miss Burton, “but anyway, he secured 
five new accounts.” 

The old man almost caught himself 
approving. 

“Johnson ought to make a first-class 
outside man,” affirmed Crockett; ‘‘and 
when Mr. Ainsworth comes home I’m 
going to speak to him about it. This 
bank has been too much like a clam, 
and we ought to get around more and 
show ourselves.” 

“We,” repeated the old man to him- 
self. “We're all in partnership now 
evidently.” 

“Has Barnes come in this morning?” 
asked the adman. 

“Barnes?” repeated the old man to 
himself. “‘He must be a new one.” 

“T’'ll see if I can find him,” said Miss 
Burton. 

“Are you going to keep him in charge 
of the New Business Department?” 
asked Gloria. 

“New Business 
growled the old man. 

“IT don’t know as 
Crockett. 


, 


Department?’ 


yet,” replied 


“IT told him to draw up his 
plans and have them ready to submit 


to Mr. Ainsworth. That’s going to be 
one of the most important departments 
in this bank.” 

The old man gritted his teeth. “Oh, 
it is, is it?” he sneered. 

“Ah, here’s Barnes now,” said 
Crockett. “Well, Jack, how did you 
get along yesterday?” he asked. 

“Fine,” replied a manly young voice. 
“T saw the officers of the two new in- 
corporations announced in yesterday’s 
paper and they’re both good prospects. 
Following your directions, I didn’t close 
with either of them, although I thought 
[I could. However, if you want Mr. 
Ainsworth to make the final arrange- 
ments, that’s what we'll do. I organized 
a savings club in the National Arms 
with thirty-two members to 
start. We ought to have one hundred 
and fifty in two months. Our first let- 
ters went off last night to all the homes 
of new babies.” 

“Homes of new repeated 
he president. “Ridiculous business.” 

“I’m getting up a list,’ went on 


factory 


babies ?” 
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Barnes, “of all the people that have 
moved here during the past month. 
Two of the moving and storage com- 
panies are helping me. Some of them 
I’m going to see personally, and the 
rest I'll write to.” 

“Have you drawn up your plans?’ 
asked Crockett. 

“They will be ready for Mr. Ains- 
worth this afternoon,” answered the 
young man. “Why, this building won't 
be big enough to take care of the new 
business we'll get this year,” he an- 
nounced proudly, ‘and I’m sure Mr. 
Ainsworth will think the plans are 
great.” 

“A conceited young donkey,’ mur- 
mured the old man. 

There was a shuffling of feet, and Mr. 
Ainsworth judged that the head of the 
New Business Department had left. 

Gloria was the next to speak. “Do 
you think that Mr. Scott is the right 
man for the information window?” she 
asked. 

“Information window?” echoed the 
president. ‘“‘What’s the sense in that?” 

“No,” replied Crockett, “We'll 
change him next week. We've got to 
get somebody with more courtesy. He’s 
a little sharp and gruff, and if there 
is one thing that this bank is to be 
known for from now on, it will be 
courtesy and real service. I’m going 
to have several meetings with the tell- 
ers on this subject, because when they 
get tired they’re apt to be a little 
gruff, too.” 

This announcement contained noth- 
ing with which the old man could find 
fault. 

“Did you meet President Garvin of 
the Holcomb National last night?” 
asked Gloria. 

“Yes,” replied Crockett, ‘““we had an 
hour’s conference.” 

“The insolence,’ muttered Mr. Ains- 
worth. “How could he dare to talk to 
my rival in my absence!” 

“At first,’ went on Crockett, “he 
couldn’t see the point at all. He said 
that he and your father had never had 
anything to do with each other, and 
he didn’t see any reason for beginning 
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now. And then 
things.” 

“You did, did you?” growled the 
old man. 

“IT showed him the fake financial ad- 
vertisements in our papers and I told 
him that we'd have to get together and 
stop that kind of business in this town. 
I called attention to the grafters that 
are working the two institutions indi- 
vidually with advertising, by playing 
one against the other. I showed him 
that we have many interests in common 
and that we can boost both banks in- 
dividually by working together on many 
points. At the end of the hour what 
do vou suppose he did?” 

“Got up and left you,” sneered the 
old man. 

“T can’t imagine, John. 
he do?” asked Gloria. 

“He stood up and held out his hand 
and said, ‘Young man, I like you, and 
I like your ideas. As soon as Mr. 
Ainsworth comes home you arrange a 
meeting, and he and I will go into these 
matters together. There’s a whole lot 
to what vou say. Cut-throat business 
doesn’t pay any more. We ought to 
clean up the local financial field, con- 
tinue a lively rivalry, but make it clean 
and constructive,’ that’s what he said.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Gloria. 

Here was another announcement that 
floored the president, and again he just 
couldn't see how he could find fault. 

“It’s strange father doesn’t come,” 
Gloria said suddenly. 

“It certainly is,” agreed Crockett. 
“IT told the team captains to get the 
reports of all members and bring them 
here at ten o'clock. I want to know 
just what the report is going to be be- 
fore we spring it on your father.” 

“Going to spring something else?” 
murmured the old man. 

“Would you mind telephoning to Miss 
Smith to get the reports together and 
bring them here now?” 


I showed him some 


What did 


Gloria acted upon the suggestion, 


and in a few moments a 
was heard in the outer room. 
“Well,” asked Crockett, 
it come out?” 
“Just 


new voice 


did 


“how 


wonderful,” replied an 
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thusiastic soprano voice. “You know 
that 1,000 was to be the total of th 
new accounts by ten o'clock on Ains- 
worth Day.” 

“Yes,” replied Crockett, “and _ it’s 
now 10:10, and this is Ainsworth Day.” 

“Ainsworth Day?’ repeated the old 
man in the inner room. 

“Well, here’s the record,’ went on 
Miss Smith. ‘Miss Elsasser’s team 
has 233 accounts; Frank Davis's team 
has 251; Ellen Martin’s 296, and 
mine,” there was a pause as the young 
lady coughed, “mine has 347. That 
makes a total of 1,127.” 

“Bully!” cried Crockett. 
congratulate you.” 

Mr. Ainsworth was now almost too 
much surprised to think. His anger 
had subsided, but he didn’t feel that he 
was pleased. 

“Do you think,” went on Miss Smith, 
“that Mr. Ainsworth will be pleased? 
You know we’ve worked awfully hard. 
I’ve spent all my time outside of bank- 
ing hours, and so have the girls on my 
team. We talked it all over last night 
and Betty Sawyer said that she hoped 
it would please Mr. Ainsworth so much 
that he would want to talk to the club. 
You know he’s always been so awfully 
busy that he wouldn’t know one of us 
in the street. I tried to speak to him 
one day, and he went right by without 
seeing me at all. We could all work 
with a good deal more pep if we felt 
that he really knew us and thought we 
were—well, sort of his boys and girls, 
instead of just automatons. That's 
what Betty said, and all the rest of us 
agreed with her.” 

“I’m sure your efforts will please 
him very much indeed,” said Gloria. 
“I’m sorry father hasn’t shown more 
interest in the employees, but as you 
say, he’s awfully busy, and he just 
doesn’t think about such things. I’m 
positive he’ll know everyone of you 
by name after this.” 

The old man bit his lip. 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, Miss 
Ainsworth,” went on Miss Smith. 
“Since the club was formed we felt 
ever so much more interest in the bank 
and in Mr. Ainsworth and in every- 


“Let me 
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thing else around here, but you know 
ve're just poor little silly human be- 
ings after all, and we'd like to feel 
that we had the interest of the boss.” 

The old man in the inner room tap- 
ped his forehead with his handkerchief. 
Things were going pretty fast. 

There was a clicking of French heels 
that indicated Miss Smith’s departure, 
and a silence for several moments, 
finally broken by the advertising man. 

“It pays to humanize,” he said. 

Several telephone calls and other 
business that the president didn’t un- 
derstand, but that sounded over the 
partition like optimism, occupied the 
next half hour. Then a familiar foot- 
fall was heard. 

“Good morning, Mr. Simmons,” said 
the adman. 

“Good morning, Mr. Crockett,” 
came the well-known voice of the vice- 
president. 

“Well?” asked Crockett. 

“Yes,” replied the banker, “I took 
my first lesson last night. I missed 
the ball the first nine times, but then 
I hit it a wallop on the tenth that made 
up for the nine I missed. Golf is a 
regular game, isn’t it? And my in- 
structor said that in six months I ought 
to be one of the best players among 
the bankers of Holcomb.” 

“Golf?” repeated the old man. 
“Simmons!” He held up his hands. 
This was almost too much. 

“You know,” went on Simmons, “I 
thought over what you said to me day 
before yesterday, and you're right. A 
man ought to have relaxation. But 
more important is the opportunity that 
golf gives you to mix with well-to-do 
prospects. I’m making a list now of 
some of the biggest customers of the 
Holeomb National that I’m going to 
take on as soon as I learn to use my 
brassie.” 

“Good heavens!” 
president could say. 

“Here comes Mr. 
nounced Mr. Simmons. 

There was a greeting, and the mem- 
ber of the board of directors announced, 

Well, I’ve come to make my report. 
Has Mr. Ainsworth reached home?” 


was all that the 


Osborne,” an- 
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“Yes,” replied Gloria, ‘but he 
hasn't come to the bank yet.” 

“T’ve got a little surprise for him,” 
said Osborne. “You know that first 
meeting of the board of directors after 
he left, Mr. Crockett,” he went on, 
“when you asked me to line up my as- 
sociates and get twenty new commercial 
accounts ?” 

“Yes,” replied the adman. 

“Well, I've got them from all the 
members now but John Hendricks, and 
he’s out of town. He’s got one or two, 
I’m sure, but even without him, here 
are forty-one.” And there was a noise 
of falling paper upon the desk in the 
outer office. 

“That’s fine,” exclaimed Crockett. 
“May I congratulate you?” 

The old man in the inner office tap- 
ped the back of his neck with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“It’s more than I thought possible,” 
asserted the vice-president, Simmons. 

“And now,” said Crockett, “now 
that we've got the directors started, 
don’t you think it would be possible to 
make it an even hundred by the first 
of January, Mr. Osborne?” 

“IT don’t see why not,’ replied the 
director, “but we want Mr. Ainsworth’s 
opinion on a number of doubtful pros- 
pects first. How did you come out on 
the savings accounts? Remember, 
young man, you promised 1,000 if we 
made good on the commercial accounts.” 

“Our total,” replied Crockett, ‘‘is 
1,205.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted 
“but I thought it was 1,127.” 

Crockett laughed. “I had not put in 
a few I secured myself,” he said. “But, 
Mr. Osborne, think of it, the force 
brought in 1,127. How’s that for loy- 
alty to Mr. Ainsworth and the old 
bank?” 

“Splendid,” commented the director. 
“It ought to make his heart beat fast.” 

He didn’t know it, but the report had 
already started the president’s heart to 
thumping in the next door. 

“Before I go,” said Mr. Osborne, 
“T’d like to congratulate you on that 
quarter of a page advertisement this 
morning on Lincoln. If anything in 


Gloria, 
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the world would give a bank and a man 
a beautiful character, that advertise- 
ment would. I especially liked your 
reference to Mr. Ainsworth’s grand- 
father and how he came to name the 
bank after the martyred president. 
Wouldn’t the old man have been proud 
if he could have lived now to see the 
enthusiastic force celebrating Ains- 
worth Day?” 

“Ainsworth Day?” repeated the old 
man to himself. And then he tapped 
his handkerchief on his‘eyelids. 

There was more business in the outer 
office and the president heard the occu- 
pants of the room depart one by one 
until he thought that they had all gone. 
He leaned back in his chair. The many 
points that had been gone over during 
the past hour ran through his mind in 
rapid succession. His anger was gone 
now. In place of it his heart was fuil. 
He thought particularly of the girl’s 
report and the hope she expressed that 
he might like to know what his people 
were doing for him. He almost forced 
a smile as he thought of Simmous play- 
He was touched again as he 


’ 


ing golf. 


remembered Osborne’s description of 


what the directors had done. He very 
vividly called to mind what Osborne 
had said about the advertisement and 
Lincoln and his grandfather. Bunk? 

And then, in spite of himself, and 
for the first time in twenty years, the 
old man sobbed and dropped his lead 
upon his folded arms. 

The noise attracted the advertising 
man, who was alone now, and he quickly 
pushed open the door to the inner room. 

“You here?” he asked. “Why, Mr. 
Ainsworth, we didn’t know—have you 
been here all the time?” 

The old man raised his head and held 
out his hand, but he looked out of the 
window. 

“We're mighty glad to see you home 
again,” said Crockett warmly. “We 
had a lot of surprises, but I’m afraid 
that you know them all now.” 

The old man didn’t speak. 

“We had it fixed so that we could 
show you things in the right order and 
explain just how and why we made 
some changes.” 
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Mr. Ainsworth continued to stare out 
of the window. 

“I thought you wouldn't like the idea 
of our re-decorating at first, and I 
bought some equipment that I wanted 
to talk to you about, too; but I’m afraid 
you've beaten us to it and saw the 
things without knowing that they were 
part of a successful campaign.” 

“Boy,” said the old man still holding 
his hand, “I’ve heard and seen every- 
thing.” He turned from the window 
now and looked straight into the ad- 
man’s eyes. He didn’t care if the latter 
saw that his own were a little misty. 

“And — and— are you pleased?” 
asked Crockett. 

“Yes, and no,” replied the old man. 

“Maybe I can explain the things you 
don’t like so that you'd get our view- 
point,” said Crockett. 

The old man smiled pathetically. 
“T’ve got your viewpoint all right, boy,” 
he said, “but you haven’t got mine. I 
like everything you've done and I thank 
you very, very sincerely, but there's 
one thing you haven’t thought about. 
I’m the president of this bank, but you 
people have been doing all these things 
while I was gone; things that I should 
have seen; things that I should have 
done years ago; things—” and he drew 
his lips tight together and then con- 
cluded, “things that I called—‘bunk.’ 
I—I—guess I might as well retire. I’m 
not needed here any more.” He turned 
back toward the window and dropped 
the young man’s hand. 

Crockett hurried out of the office. He 
was. back in a moment with a large 
stack of pavers in his hand. He tossed 
them upon the mahogany table. 

“Here, Mr. Ainsworth,” he said 
cheerfully, “we've gone our limit and 
we're stuck. We've been merely adver- 
tising and humanizing, but as far as 
I’m concerned, I don’t know any more 
about the banking business than you 
know about the bunking business.” 

The old man stared at the papers be- 
fore him. 

“Under the first strap,” went on 
Crockett, ‘are matters pertaining to 
loans. Nobody here would dare to pass 
upon things of that sort, and you're 
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the only one who could do that. And 
here’s some memoranda about business 
policies. Again you're the only one 
to answer those questions. And here, 
and here—but I won't bother you now. 
It will take a day to go over these 
matters that you alone can handle.” 

The old man’s eye brightened as the 
young man talked. 

“Are you sure that I’m needed?” he 
asked. 

“I’m especially sure,” replied the ad- 
vertising man with a smile, “I’m es- 
pecially sure in view of the fact that 
I am leaving.” 

The old man couldn’t help but smile. 
“Look here,’ he said, “we need you 
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in our banking family.” 

There was a sound of footsteps out- 
side and a merry voice called, ‘John, 
John, where are you?” 

The young man smiled. “Getting 
away from banking for a moment,” he 
asked earnestly, ‘““would you be willing 
to take me into your own family?” and 
he nodded in the direction of the pretty 
voice. 

The old hesitated and then 
slowly extended his hand. 

Gloria burst into the room. 

“He likes the bank,” cried Crockett. 

The old man smiled. “And the 
‘bunk,’”’ he said. 


man 
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Financial Progress of the State of 
New York 





By JAMES A. WENDELL, Deputy State Comptroller 





HE three largest projects under- 
taken by the State of New York 
within the last twenty-five years 

have had to do with the improvement 
of our great system of artificial water- 
ways—the new Barge Canal represent- 
ing the largest single public work ever 
begun and completed by any state gov- 
ernment—the magnificent system of 
good roads and forest preserve exten- 
sion. Despite the growth of the state’s 
funded debt from $660 to $236,309,660 

the amount incurred to pay for these 
improvements—it is appreciated now 
more than ever before that the bene- 
tits derived have been so diffused as to 
make an oceasional return to a direct 
state tax seem only just and equitable. 

During this period, however, the 
broad question of taxation has played 
a very large and important role. The 
innual expenditures have grown tre- 


mendously—from $16,000,000 to $81,- 
000,000—while the receipts from indi- 
rect sources have increased from $15,- 
000,000 to approximately $68,000,000. 
But this increase has not been peculiar 
to New York State alone. Every state, 
county, city, town and village testify 
alike. To meet this rapidly growing 
obligation, however, the old system of 
direct state-wide general property tax 
soon proved to be inadequate. It 
worked fairly well so long as taxes were 
small and the greater portion of tax- 
able wealth consisted of lands and 
buildings. When the intangible or per- 
sonal form of property, such as bonds 
and shares of stock issued by corpora- 
tions then rapidly organizing, came into 
prominence, the old tax could not 
longer be maintained. 

Up to about 1895, however, this enor- 
mous intangible source of revenue had 
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escaped taxation almost completely. At 
that time, the State Comptroller point- 
ed out that approximately two billion 
dollars involved in corporate holdings 
paid no tax. This situation demanded 
the adoption of the present method, and 
its success has been largely through the 
efforts and administrative genius of 
the Comptroller’s office. Since 1895 
especially, the different heads of the 
state’s chief financial department have, 
for the most part, been men of unusual 
ability and integrity. This much is evi- 
denced from their suggestions for im- 
provements which too often have been 
overlooked. Had they been accepted, 
the saving to the State of large sums 
of money would have resulted. 

About twenty-five years ago occurred 
the handling of the state’s largest prob- 
lems, particularly those dealing with the 
breakdown of the general property tax 
described above. The Comptroller's 
office was called upon to administer the 
newer forms of special or indirect taxes 
which to-day practically support state 
government. Due to its efforts the first 
attempt was made to establish a collat- 
eral inheritance tax and the separation 
of the state and local taxes. In addi- 
tion, it undertook the work of placing 
for the first time the name of every 
corporation subject to the special tax, 
upon the Comptroller’s books, with the 
result that twice the original number 
were added and tax fees increased ac- 
cordingly. 

In addition a careful and thorough 
survey of the state was undertaken and 
competent men were sent to each coun- 
ty clerk’s office to obtain a complete 
list of corporations doing business in 
the state. Their special work was to 
ascertain if these corporations were 
still in existence, and to secure all pos- 
sible information regarding them. The 
results exceeded all expectations as the 
number of taxable companies was 
doubled. At the same time a new sys- 
tem of assessing corporations was in- 
stalled and blanks sent out annually to 
about 30,000 companies. To-day ap- 
proximately 80,000 corporations are su- 
pervised under the direction of a spe- 
cial bureau with examining representa- 
tives in all the principal cities through- 
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out the state collecting over $25,000,- 
000 annually. 

Another important task to be as- 
sumed was to surround the manage- 
ment of all public moneys with the 
closest surveillance. The fact that such 
funds collected by the county treas- 
urers had been steadily increasing 
forced the State Comptroller to exer- 
cise greater supervision over them. In 
the collection of the inheritance tax 
alone, the Comptroller's examiners dis- 
covered that the state was annually 
losing thousands of dollars and as a 
result the handling of this money was 
placed in the custody of salaried off- 
cials. 

About the same time, the Comptrol- 
ler’s office learned of the careless meth- 
od of administering court and _ trust 
funds deposited under its direction. 
Thereafter county treasurers were re- 
quired to render an account to the 
Comptroller and pay over all accu- 
mulations of such moneys remaining in 
their possession over twenty years. 
Later, the Comptroller was required to 
examine the county treasurer's records 
every year and in 1908 this power was 
increased to compel banks and trust 
companies to transfer court and trust 
funds over to the county treasurers, 
and the courts were forbidden to direct 
payments to any but authorized deposi- 
tories. Uniform systems of accounting 
were installed in all counties, and to 
date about $9,000,000—one-third of 
which is invested—is placed in the va- 
rious designated depositories under the 
direction of State Comptroller Travis. 

It was in 1905, however, that the 
first comprehensive law was enacted 
giving the State Comptroller’s depart- 
ment supervision over nearly all of the 
local financial officers. With the sin- 
gle exception of New York, all other 
counties, and cities of second and third 
classes, the treasurers of all villages of 
3,000 inhabitants or more, should make 
annual reports as to their financial con- 
dition to the Comptroller, who was also 
authorized to investigate them. To-day 
approximately 1,510 departments of lo- 
cal government managed by over 13,- 
000 officials are under the direct super- 
vision of the State Comptroller. 
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In 1910 occurred a new era in the 
fiscal accounting methods. Prior to this 
time, the state’s expenditures were 
given for each division of government 
without complete classification. There- 
after a standard classification was 
adopted and a condensed and compara- 
tive statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures was made, and since that time a 
balance sheet has been issued monthly. 

Besides these reforms in accounting, 
other changes have been adopted which 
have had a broadening effect. To in- 
sure safety of state funds on deposit, 
| bonds of surety companies rather than 
individuals, are required. State deposi- 
tories are limited to those institutions 
having a surplus exceeding twenty per 
cent. of the capital stock while pref- 
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erence is given to state and national 
banking institutions depositing state 
bonds as securities. 

Another important innovation in the 
state’s auditing methods was started in 
1910 when a Bureau of Audit was es- 
tablished in the Comptroller’s office. 
Later, in 1913, the law required that 
a duplicate of every invoice be sent to 
the State Comptroller at the same time 
it is sent to the department making 
the purchase of supplies. Complete 
audits have been made in nearly all of 
the different state offices. Uniform 
systems of accounting have been in- 
stalled for state prisons and a wise 
coérdination has been established be- 
tween the State Comptroller’s office and 
all the other state departments. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Ill. 

\merican National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
ex. 


Art, Carl W., manager publicity department, 
Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

' Pailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 

Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Rankers Magazine, The, New York. 

fauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Haugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, O. 

ennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
> L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Iman, H. C., cashier, First National Bank, 
Collinsville, Okla. 
nham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
ks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 





Trust and ‘Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
4 


Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank, Chester, Pa, 


Cc 


Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


D 


Dayton, T. S., publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
ank, New York City. 
Ellsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 
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F 


Finch, E. W., assistant 
Trust and Savings Co., 


eashier, Birmingham 
Birmingham, Ala. 

G 
advertising manager, 
Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 
Minn. 


Groves, J. W., 
Loan and Trust Co., 


H 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, 
Hamsher, C. F., cashier, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, Bank, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of 
publicity, The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


a. 
First National Bank, 


First National 


Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising inanager, Chat- 
tanooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


Union Na- 


J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, 1204 E. 63rd 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

K 
Kahr, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 


tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Kay, W. R., Jr., manager publicity department, 
Sacramento Bank and Fort Sutter National 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Keller, C..B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


L 

Lanier, B. W., First National Bank, Lakeland, 
Fla, 

John, 


Lovett, W. R., bene National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


seamen. Columbus State Bank, 


M 


McCorkle, Josephine C., Publicity Manager The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mann., Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Marvel, Charles §., cashier, 


The First-Second 

Savings and Trust Co., Akron, O. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 


Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 
City 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern Tistlonal Dank, Blluneapolis 
Minn. 
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Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
= Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
y. 


v0 
Overton, J. A., cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 

P 


Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, a << 
Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 


eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


R 
Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 
Ruebel, D. A., publicity manager, St. Louis 


Union Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ruff, William J.. cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tloneal Bat Wilkes-Barre Pa. 
8s 
Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 
Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee Comnty Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City ” National 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
— pames Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 

Starr, E. L., publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, Cc. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


c/o International Trust 


T 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., 


president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., A 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. 

Van Name, Miss M. I., 515 Stephen Girard 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president Lake County 
Bank, Madison, S. D. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, 


Institution, Albany, 


seeay City Savings 


Williams, J. E., assistant siaiaen, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 
Z 
Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 


burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zinimerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savinge Berk Oak Park It. 
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‘Improved Banking Facilities for 
Foreign Trade 


To meet the needs of a rapidly in- 
creasing business with Great Britain, 
the Irving has entered into a reciprocal 
working agreement with the London 
Provincial & South Western Bank, 
Ltd., whereby each institution will act 
as the principal representative and cor- 
respondent of the other in its respec- 
tive country. 


The services of the more than 500 

branches of the London Provincial & 

South Western Bank, Ltd., provide 

an unusual opportunity for obtaining first-hand information on British 
and Continental trade conditions. 


The broad and highly specialized international banking service re- 
sulting from this arrangement will have an important bearing upon the 
development of American world trade conditions after the war. 


IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


WootwortH BuiLpinc STRICTLY A 
NEW YORK CommMerciAL Bank 
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Economic Conditions in France 





INSURANCE AGAINST BOMBARDMENTS 


HE “Journal Officiel” has pub- 

lished an order which determines 

the rate of insurance against 
bombardments. The risks are distrib- 
uted into three classes: (1) personal 
furniture of traveling offices and hotels 
(2) dwelling houses, hotels and offices; 
(3) any other risks. 

For bombardments by long-range 
guns the rate is 2.50 for 1000 for cor- 
poral damages; and 3, + and 6 for 1000 
for material damages, according to the 
above classes. 

For bombardments by aérial machines 
the rate varies according to the proxim- 
ity of the army zone. 


THE NEW LOAN OF THE CITY OF PARIS 


The loan of 198 millions of frances 
of the City of Paris has been realized 
to the profit of Crédit Foncier de 
France at the rate of 6.81 per cent., all 
present costs and taxes at the expense 
of this institution. 

It is a similar operation as that ef- 
fected last year by the Department of 
Seine, which is advantageous both for 
the city and the Crédit Foncier. 
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THE EXPORTATION OF CAPITAL 


The French Finance Minister, in his 
quarterly report to the President of the 
Republic, indicates the measures con- 
cerning the application of the bill re- 
garding the exportation of capital. He 
points out that, in order not to upset 
the foreign trade, general authoriza- 
tions have been delivered to export 
houses to buy for the needs of national 
defence. The total sum of purchases 
amounts to about 134 millions of francs. 


PROMOTION OF FRENCH INDUSTRY 


In a series of articles in ‘“L’Econo- 
miste Européen” M. Edmond Théry 
discusses the economic and_ financial 
situation of France after the war. The 
loans contracted by the state during the 
war are designed not only to the ex- 
penses of revictualling, the fabrication 
of arms and munitions and the allow- 
ances to the families of the mobilized; 
they are at the same time embodied in 
the new industries, which are working 
temporarily for the war, but which will 
develop many enterprises in peace time. 

No doubt, twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. of the war loans will go to for- 
eign countries to cover the purchases 
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U. S. Army or Navy 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 


Letters of Credit are the safest and most convenient 


medium for carrying funds. 


During the war we are issuing such Credits, free of 
commission, to officers and men in the U. 8. Army 
and Navy, and to those engaged in Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A., Knights of Columbus, and Salvation Army work. 


We have also sent our American representative 
to France for the convenience of our friends, 
with headquarters at the office of the Credit 
Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK Boston 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, LONDON, 8. W. 








made abroad, but the greatest part of 
these loans remain in France and they 
are preparing the elements of her in- 
dustrial renovation. 

The reconstruction of industrial tools, 
systematically destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, must take place as soon as pos- 
sible. For it is certain that, if the 
allied or enemy competitors surpass 
France with their products in the world 
markets, which the French want to con- 
quer or to preserve, it will be difficult 
to remove them. The public authorities 
are urged to hurry in extending and 
completing means of land and water 
transports. 

M. Théry points out that the Gov- 
ernment and the parliament should not 
forget that the public works, which the 
National Assembly decided to execute 
imediately after the war of 1870-71, 
in spite of the enormous burdens im- 
posed by the war on the budget, great- 
'» contributed to the industrial raising 

the country. 

it the present time home industries, 

lusive of the invaded territory, have 


stopped production to the extent of at 
least forty per cent. This state of af- 
fairs is due to the mobilization of their 
personnel, to the scarcity of labor and 
raw material, and to the fact that the 
exportation of their products is prohibit- 
ed on account of the war. 

Of the sixty per cent. of existing ac- 
tive industries, half work exclusively 
for the needs of national defense. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that the international reputation of 
France’s industrial production is due in 
a great measure to articles of luxury. 
In order to increase exports the inter- 
ests of these industries will have to be 
considered when the conditions of peace 
return. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The obligations of national defense, 
producing an interest of five per cent., 
which may be obtained under the same 
conditions as the bonds of national de- 
fense, without formalities or expenses, 
are of two kinds: 
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Complete service to banks throughout the country in all branches of 
Domestic and Foreign business. 

Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit; Collection of Foreign Drafts. 

Foreign Exchange and Cable Transfers purchased and sold. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Capital . . wien | 


Surplus . . 7,000,000 




















1. Obligations payable February 16, 
1925, called decennial, yielding semi- 
annual coupons August 16 and Febru- 
arv 16 of each year. 

The price of issue is fixed at 96.50, 
deducting the corresponding interest at 
the period of the current half-year; a 
premium of redemption determined by 
ministerial order. This premium is ac- 
tually ninety per cent., which makes the 
price amount to 97.40, minus the inter- 
est. 

This price varies every fortnight, any 
subscription made during a fortnight 
being accounted on the first day of the 
following fortnight. 

2. Obligations quinquennial issued 
uniformly at par (that is, at 97.50, 
since the semi-annual interest is pay- 
able in advance), redeemable at the 
expiration of a delay of five years, dat- 
ing from the first day of that of the 
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two fortnights of the month (from Ist 
to 15th inclusive, or from 16th to the 
end of the month), during which they 
have been issued. The semi-annual 
coupons are themselves payable at pe- 
riods which vary according to the dates 
of subscription. The repayment is 
made at the expiration of the period 
at 102.50, the bearer having, however, 
the choice of being repaid at par either 
at the end of the first year or at any 
expiration of succeeding coupon. 

From the voint of view of yield and 
security, the obligations of national de- 
fense are comparable with the bonds of 
national defense. They are an invest- 
ment of first order. 


THE SYSTEM OF CONSORTIUMS 


The organization and the working of 
consortiums have been lately discussed 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. 
It will be remembered that the Depart- 
ments of Trade, of Armament, and of 
Industry had invited a few months ago 
the great manufacturers to form spe- 
cial syndicates in view of dividing 
among the adhering members the off- 
cial and private orders, as well as the 
raw materials and the man power nec- 
essary to the execution of such orders. 

These syndicates, which are termed 
Consortiums, have the mission of fixing 
the selling price of the goods which they 
deliver to the state or to the public. 

It was pointed out during the debate 
that while theoretically these consor- 
tiums should be regulators, in practice 
they are arbitrary in that they suppress 
competition and raise the price of goods 
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in an obligatory and exaggerated way. 
M. André Tardieu, the high commis- 
sioner of the French Government to 
the Government of the United States, 
explained how the great American Re- 
public, whose internal market had been 
disorganized by the war, was obliged 
to apply the principle of control in all 
branches of national production. In a 
country where liberty is the rule in 
everything, declared M. Tardieu, a 
; strict and severe regulation has been 
specially establish: 1. 

The consortiums are instituted to in- 
sure the control and the authority nec- 
essary to the exercise of the responsi- 
bility which the state assumes. 

M. Tardieu said finally: 





‘Ve are in accord with the American 
Covernment; we are working with it. I 
need not say what it has done for us, not 

from the military point of view, but 
ontinuing and developing the material 
from the beginning of the war. I can- 

' forget that, thanks to the régime cre- 
by the American Government, the 


1 imported from America has, during 





the last year, provided (on the basis of 
300 grammes daily) the feeding of eleven 
millions of French people. I cannot forget 
that the régime of the suppression of in- 
termediate buyers and of the fixation of 
price has allowed me, from November to 
May, to effect on the purchases of arma- 
ments alone in four months an economy of 
at least 280 millions of francs. 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT 


The balance of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Banque Nationale de 
Crédit presents in comparison with that 
of the preceding year a considerable 
difference, which indicates the continual 
confidence of the public and the effi- 
cacy of the recent augmentation of its 
capital. 

According to the conditions of emis- 
sion the premium of the new shares, de- 
ducting divers expenses, has been add- 
ed to the supplementary reserve which 
has advanced from 10,206,140 francs to 
17,867,102 francs. 

In various ways the bank has given 
constant assistance to the Treasury. 
801 
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Its shares in the loans of national de- 
fense has augmented every year: 144 
millions to the five per cent. loan of 
1915; 202 millions to the five per cent. 
loan of 1916, and 271 million frances 
to the four per cent. loan of 1917. 

On the other hand, since the begin- 
ning of the war, its subscriptions to the 
bonds and obligations of national de- 
fense have amounted to a nominal capi- 
tal of three billions of frances. The 
bank has equally contributed on a large 
scale to many emissions of shares and 
obligations made by industrial compa- 
nies. 

The total balance-sheet of the bank 
has more than doubled during a space 
of two years, increasing from 386,- 
755,826 francs from December 31, 
1915, to 502,763,164 francs in 1916, 
and 827,082,986 francs December 31, 
1917. 


FRENCH TRADE OFFICE IN LONDON 


It is announced that a French Trade 
Office has been established in England 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Reserve Capital : 


Surplus over Liabilities , 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by drafgor cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 
Liverpool Office 


45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
Leeps, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
BurRY, RocHDALE, STOCKPORT, HALI- 
FAX (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
. $1 2,500,000 


° ‘ 3,125,000 
° 3,125,000 


- .+ 6,250,000 
‘ 2,055,515 


8,305,515 


Collections promptly 
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under the auspices of the French Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London and under 
the control of the Department of Trade 
and Foreign Affairs, represented by the 
commercial attaché to the French Em- 
bassy. 

The French Trade Office has the 
function of establishing and developing 
by every means the commercial rela- 
tions between French producers and 
English buyers, as well as the promo- 
tion of the sale of French merchandise 
in England. 


DENUNCIATION OF COMMERCIAL 
CONVENTIONS 


The Government, following the ad- 
vice of the Secretary of Commerce, has 
decided to denounce the conventions 
concerning the economical relations of 
France with foreign countries. This 
denunciation regards not only the com- 
mercial relations and the custom-duties, 
but also the stipulations with respect to 
navigation and industry. 

The treaties and conventions with the 
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A view of Mayon Volcano, one of the many scenic features of the Philippines. 
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enemy countries have become invalid 
through the war, so that there is no 
need of denouncing them. The decision 
of the Government applies therefore 
only to the allied and neutral countries. 
The procedure of these denunciations 
will be that implied by the existing con- 
ventions. The delay of forewarning is 
usually one year. 

Several reasons are given for the de- 
nunciation of the treaties. The con- 
ditions of international trade relations 
will be fundamentally modified by the 
war, and the conventions existing be- 
fore the war would not be adaptable to 
the new conditions. For example, it 
is stated that to endeavor to maintain 
artificially certain industries through 


the pretection of high tariffs would 
ten! to retard the economic life of the 
country. After the war, France will 
nd to develop her export industries. 
A yolicy of economic “collectedness,” 
w ch regards the national market in a 
lic ted way, would therefore be disas- 


RESUMPTION OF BUSINESS AFTER THE 
WAR 


The problem of the resumption of 
business after the war and the réle of 
the state as regards its solution have 
been lately often discussed in France. 
Below will be found a summary of a 
few opinions from two articles bearing 
on this question, published in “L’Econ- 
omiste Frangais.” 

The intervention of state on a very 
large scale, like in Germany, is danger- 
ous both for the political and economic 
life of the people. It would hamper in- 
dividual enterprises and slacken every 
effort of production and progress. In 
Germany such an intervention works 
because the people are taught to regard 
the state as a supreme tutor, and be- 
cause the German state is the emana- 
tion of the governing military caste. 
Such a conception being impossible in 
a democratic country, the réle of the 
state in the economical life of Trance 
after the war must be different. The 
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The Norwegian American Securities Corporation was formed primarily to facilitate 
business transactions between Norway and the United States of America. 


It buys and sells Stocks and Bonds, lends money on shipments of commodities, 


Bills of Lading, 


etc., provides capital for conservative business enterprises, all with 


the view of and in connection with cementing business relations between the United 


States and Norway. 


It will be pleased to receive commissions for the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Bonds and other Securities in the United States or any other market, and will be 
glad to represent clients in any other capacity in connection with any other legitimate 


business transactions. 


Correspondence Invited 


ES 


state assumes now the role of associate 
or coéperator, but after the war such 
a role would be dangerous. To be the 
associate of the state and to depend on 
its help from the beginning of an en- 
terprise, is a perilous situation. This 
is especially dangerous in a country 
where socialism, under any form, tries 
to substitute the system of state social- 
ism for the system of liberty of work. 
Under certain circumstances the state 
would not be always satisfied with the 
réle of being a simple intermediate 
agent; it would monopolize the indus- 
tries, which fact would hinder the eco- 
nomic and political life of the country. 

The question naturally arises, what 
would become of the independent manu- 
facturers who do not consent to submit 
their interests to the administration of 
the state? Obviously, they would be in 
competition with the state both in the 
national and international market. The 
administration, in the desire of not fail- 
ing in its authoritative réle, would tend 
to pay more and thereby would raise 
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prices. In the national market this 
tendency would be fatally pushed by 
political and administrative motives. 
Politics would thus invade the business 
life of the country. 

On the international market things 
will be somewhat different. The inde- 
pendent manufacturers might find bet- 
ter conditions of purchases than those 
of the state, thanks to their commercial 
relations and initiative. It is, never- 
theless, true that the state might im- 
pede purchases abroad by high tariffs 
or other legislation, so that an obliga- 
tory consortium would be established. 
This would amount to an industrial 
feudality. The manufacturers would 
thus become vassals, depending upon 
their suzerain, the state. 

The danger of such a conception 
gave rise to protestations on the part 
of twe important chambers of com- 
merce. That of Bordeaux, after hav- 
ing stated that a system of intervention 
in war time may be legitimate, declared, 
that the régime of intervention is in- 
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Bank officers are frequently asked to re- 
commend investments for clients who demand a 


satisfactory return with a minimum of risk. 
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Redmond s.Co. 


33 Pine Street 
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deed imposed by the state upon the 
manufacturers without any possibility 
of discussion, so that any house which 
does not adhere to the combination is 
immediately deprived of raw materials ; 
that this system has been adopted with- 
out the discussion and consent of Par- 
liament and without consultation with 
persons who represent the great busi- 
ness interests of the country. For all 
these reasons the Chamber of Commerce 





of Bordeaux protests against any 
measure tending to give an industrial 
“militarism” to the economic organi- 
zation of the country after the war. 

Similarly the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lyons has protested against any or- 
ganization of consortiums under the 
pretext of being an assistance upon the 
part of the state for the resumption of 
business after the war. 


An International Reserve Board 


By Daviw Lupin, 


Delegate of the United States International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome 


HE Banking and Currency Law, 

known as the Federal Reserve 
Act, was intended to serve the purpose 
of conserving in the United States that 
financial stability which should pre- 
vent the perturbance of commerce with 
it- consequent panics and crises. And 


up to the present it is but just to say 
that it has served the purpose intended. 
But how about the future? Let us see. 

At the close of the war, international 
commerce, freed from artificial barriers, 
will begin once more to flow in its 
usual channels; there will be a resump- 
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Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esqy., Chairman 
The Hop. HUGO BARING. 
WILLIAM T. BRAND, Esq. 

JOHN G. GRIFFITHS, Esq., M.V.O 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


agency at Manaos, 


ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, 
Cordoba, Parana. 
Calle B.de Irigoyen 1138. 


New York Agency . 


London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - = 


DIRECTORS, 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, EsqQ., Managing Director 


LONDON BANKERS, 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANK, 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 


BRAZIL :—Para, Pernambuco, Riode Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Victoria, also an 
URUGUAY :—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 


Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


W. R. ROBBINS, AGENT. 


Antwerp Branch: Temporarily in London. 
£1.) 
$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 


KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 
DAVID SIMSON, Esq. 


LTD. 


51 Wall Street, 














tion of the ordinary import trade. 
These imports and the duty on them 
will have to be paid for in gold, per- 
haps at a high premium, hence a corre- 
sponding depreciation of paper money. 

Such a state of affairs, unless effec- 
tively controlled, will be sure to per- 
turb the stability of the financial and 
commercial world, for not only will the 
paper money be depreciated but it will 
be subject to constant fluctuations, 
hence it will be sure to bring on wide- 
spread panics and crises. 

And the question remains: would the 
Federal Reserve Board be able to cope 
successfully with such a situation? 

I do not think so. The modern inter- 
national sweep of the dollar, its inter- 
locked status, and the magnitude of the 
interests involved would render the 
Federal Reserve Board inadequate to 
cope with the new conditions. These 
new conditions demand an institution 
on wider and broader lines; they de- 
mand an International Reserve Board. 

Such an _ International Reserve 
Board, formed by the Allied Nations, 
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could, first of all, act as an interna- 
tional clearing-house; it could regulate 
the ebb and flow of gold; it could su- 
pervise the factors that go to determine 
the rates of interest and exchange 
rates; it could perform along interna- 
tional lines the essential functions now 
performed on national lines by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; and it could ren- 
der such other services toward the end 
in view as might be assigned to it. 

More than that, the exigencies of the 
new conditions may warrant the issu- 
ance of international gold-notes; said 
notes to be issued under the auspices 
of the proposed International Reserve 
Board, and to be guaranteed by the 
joint security of the allied countries. 
They should be legal tender at their 
face-value for all gold-payments in the 
allied countries. 

The need for this International Re- 
serve Board is obvious when we con- 
sider the peculiar characteristics of the 
credit system. 

The credit system has been graphic- 
ally compared to a “house of cards.” 
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, sudden sharp impact and the card- 
house tumbles. And so with credit; 
leave it intact and it is a wonderful 
structure; strike it an effective blow 
and the structure is in ruins. And some 
times even a series of minor blows, im- 
pingeing upon a vulnerable point, will 
bring the credit structure to the 
ground. 

The purpose of the proposed Inter- 
national Reserve Board is to guard the 
credit system from such blows, and 
thus conserve that financial stability 
which will prevent the perturbance of 
commerce with its consequent panics 
and crises. 

Not least among the advantages to 
be derived from the adoption of the 
proposal would be that it would afford 
a means for the rational handling of the 
war-bond problems of the Allies, prob- 
lems so distinctly and closely inter- 
linked and interlocked, and of such far- 
reaching significance. 

Moreover, one of the principal ad- 
vantages to be derived from the pro- 
posed International Reserve Board 
would be that its international char- 
acter would tend to concentrate the best 
financial minds in the allied countries 
on the solution of any financial diffi- 
culty in any one of these countries. In 
this way it would more surely tend to 
remove the cause of such difficulty, thus 
safeguarding the entire credit structure. 

In other words, the International Re- 
serve Board would serve as an inter- 
national policeman, preserving the 
financial peace within the borders of the 
allied countries. 
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Italian Discount and Trust 
Company 
MENTION was made last month 

of the organization of the Ital- 


ian Discount and Trust Company to do 
business in New York. This institu- 


tion was organized under the auspices 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto of Rome. 

















Advice to Investors 


Purchase your securities through re- 
sponsible dealers who have proper facili- 
ties for investigations and a reputation 
to maintain for reliable advice. 

K. N. & K. are always posted on 
general market conditions, and their 
views are at the disposal of investors 
through their monthly review of 


“*The Investment Situation” 
Write for pamphlet L-I 


Knauth-Nachod & Kuhne 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
Equitable Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








It will be seen that by combining 
banking interests in this country and 
Italy, the advantage of both local and 
foreign connections is assured. Fur- 
thermore, instead of having the scope 
of its business limited, as in the cases 
of branches of foreign banks, the Ital- 
ian Discount and Trust Company can 
perform the functions permitted to trust 
companies in New York, which sub- 
stantially include full banking privi- 
leges. 

Some of the large foreign institu- 
tions prefer to keep their own names 
and charters rather than to organize 
here under state or federal laws. So 
far as the name is concerned, that may 
be practically retained. 

Doubtless we are to see a large ex- 
tension of foreign banking in this coun- 
try from now on, and it will be inter- 
esting to watch its particular line of 
development. 





Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
MANILA, P. I. 


BrancHes: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 


ELISEO SENDRES, President 
RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 
O. M. SHUMAN, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


Authorized Capital (pesos) 10,000,000.00 
Capital fully paid-up > 4,500,000.00 
Reserve Funds. . . . J 1,775,000.00 


Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on all the 
principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat'l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank Shanghai: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
Bank Bank 

New York: National City Bank and The Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., and 
Guaranty Trust Company The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 











Brazil to Close German ae sol 
Banks 1917. 1918. 
: a ; Bank of Liverpool ........ 16 16 
Y an order of the Brazilian Gov- Barclay & Co. (B shares).. *1714 *10 
ernment the operations of Ger- Bradford District ......... *1334 +*133%4 
Ya nite P ‘ a ¥ + 
man banks throughout that country ny, and Counties ...... * -” 
none tiation auliie tx Mentiinn alifax Commercial ....... 8 8 
have been restricte so - _ q Lancs and Yorks .......... *16 *16 
tion of their business. This measure Lloyds .................... *18%~—Ciwt. 
will result in the early closing of these London, Provincial & South- *19) *19 
ee eager ote tee, SO | 
‘ ns. 
institutions London City and Midland.. *18 *18 
Fo) London County Westminster *18) *20 
oath. ere *18 § 
bn aia I.ondon Joint-Stock ........ *10 *10 
Dividends of British Banks Manchester and County ... *13*/; *15 
Manchester and _ Liverpool 
OMMENTING on bank = divi- wane ee 17% =—*17% 
Jends for the half-vear endin hy ational Provincial and *16) “16 r 
‘itl "3 wd +t ; Tc 1 lop a Union Bank of England.. *10 { | 
with June, the London conomis Union of Manchester....... 187/,, 20 
says that only a few changes are re- West Yorkshire ........... *107/, *102/, 
corded. The accompanying table gives Williams, Deacons ......... *14 "14 , 
the dividends of the banks named for = ae ge aul vette eee an Pn 
eae i z Nationa ee pi ee 4 ¥5 
the half-year ending with June, 1917, oo song “ne lll *18 #13 
and June, 1918: *Interim. 
The London bank’s announcements 
are all interim distributions. Barclays as compared with seventeen one-half 
pays twenty per cent. per annum (the per cent. per annum a year ago; the 
same as for the second half of 1917), Union Bank of Manchester raises its 
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Market & Fulton 
81-83 Fulton St. 
New York 
Eighth Street 
Broadway & 8th St 
New York 
Aetna 


92 West Broadway 
New York 








Foreign Exchange Department 


Letters of Credit Negotiated 


Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 


Capital and Surplus $2,250,000 
OFFICES 


Irving Trust Company 


Frederic G. Lee, President 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Flatbush 
839 Flatbush Ave. 
Brooklyn 
New Utrecht 
New Utrecht Ave. & 54th St. 
Brooklyn 
Long Island City 


Bridge Plaza 
Long Island City 











rate from eighteen two-eleven to twen- 
ty per cent. per annum, and the Man- 
chester and County Bank from thirteen 
one-third to fifteen per cent. per an- 
num. The London County Westmin- 
ster and Parr’s makes a distribution of 
ten per cent., or at the rate of twenty 
per cent. per annum, as compared with 
eighteen per cent. paid by each of the 
two amalgamating banks. Two of the 
three discount houses raise their rates 

Alexanders from ten to twelve per 
cent., and the National from ten to 
eleven per cent. 

A half-yearly statement has been is- 
sued by the Jonden Provincial and 
South-Western Bank, which shows de- 
posits of £82,500,000 at June 30 last, 
as compared with aggregate deposits of 
tl two separate banks a year ago of 
‘!,000,000. Cash in hand and at 
benk amounts to £16,371,000, as 

nst £12,604,000, and discounts and 

neces, ete., to £57,346,000, as 
nst £40,042,000. 

le Manchester and Liverpool Dis- 
shows an increase of £6,000,000 








in deposits at £41,250,000. Cash is 
£800,000 higher at £6,206,000 and dis- 
counts and advances have increased by 
£6,000,000 to £29,308,000. Conditions 
during the past half-year have not been 
favorable for exceptionally high profits. 
Although the average deposit rate was 
three one-eighth per cent., as compared 
with four per cent. for the correspond- 
ing period of 1917, the average rate for 
short loans was much lower at just over 
three one-quarter per cent., as against 
over four one-half per cent., while the 
average for three months’ bills was 
three five-eights, as against over four 
three-quarters per cent. Moreover, 
says “The Economist,” working ex- 
penses have probably continued to ex- 


pand. 
& 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited 


HE eighty-seventh annual general 
meeting of shareholders of the 
Bank of Liverpool was held on July 
23. Net profits for the half-year, as 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government 


Subscribed Capital, Yen 20,000,000 mace 
° ° sha a’ jourew S/BER/IA 
Paid-Up Capital, Yen 20,000,000 ot i 53 - a tte 


Lee i usin 


Head Office, Seoul, Korea ey ee 
a e. Fe fu 
Principal Branches: ag airoygts es 5 
in, 2 t-4 
°, 


Korea: Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Won- 





san, Fusan a oe c/. 
Mancuuria: Mukden, Dairen, Chang- / ° oe 
chun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung Lf Pris 
Javan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe if x 
Cuina: Shanghai, Tsingtau ee 


F "O SPHERE oF ACTIVITY 


, “THE BANK OF CHOSEN 
VLADIVOSTOK : @ BRANCHES 


LonpON BANKERS: London City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Principal American Correspondents: 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York Wells Fargo- Nevada National 
Equitable Trust Company of New York San Francisco 
Irving National Bank, New York 
National City Bank of New York 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 


H. Yasupa, New York Representative, 120 Broadway 


Affiliated Bank: 


Matsuda Bank 


Bank, 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Vancouver 











shown by the report presented at the The Loan to China 
meeting, were £414,566, which, added 
to the amount brought forward from 
previous account, gave a total of £516,- 
382. Two half-yearly dividends of 
seven and eight per cent., respectively 


NE LWS has been published already 

in regard to the loan of $50,000,- 
000 to China by the United States, with 
the expected participation of Japan, 
Great Britain and France. The official 


absorbed £260.083: £65.000 was allo- announcement in regard to the loan, 
cated to investment reserve account, jade by the American State Depart- 
leaving £191,299 to be carried forward. ment, said: 

Sixty-eight members of the staff of Chime declered war against Gerwany 
the Bank of Liverpool have lost their very largely because of the action of the 


United States. Therefore this Government 


lives in the naval or military service ; 

1 66 ie ras h dl has felt a special interest in the desire of 
and 660 are now serving with the (China so to equip herself as to be of more 
colors. specific assistance in the war against the 


Central Powers. Until the present time 
the engagements of the United States in 
preparing to exert effectively its strength 
in the European theatre of war has op- 
erated to prevent specific constructive 


In view of the continued high cost of 
living and in recognition of loyal serv- 
ice, the directors again granted a war 





bonus to members of the staff whose 
salaries do not exceed a certain figure. 

The balance-sheet of the Bank of 
Liverpool, Ltd., as of June 29, 1918, 
showed: Capital paid up, £1,733,890; 
reserve fund, £900,000; due on current, 
deposit and other accounts, £50,231,- 
817. 


steps to help China realize her desires. 
Recently, however, this Government felt 

that, because of the approach to Chinese 

territory of the scenes of disorder, a special 


effort should be made to place proper 
means at the disposal of China. Conse 
quently a number of American bankers, 


who had been interested in the past in mak- 
ing loans to China, and who had had ex- 
rience in the Orient, were called to Wash 











Canada’s Record of Promise 


| Extracts from pamphlet by Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: 


“To Canada the war has meant self-realization. 


In response to the 


needs of her Allies, customary activities have been intensified and 


enlarged. 


New undertakings have been promoted. From coast to 


coast the spirit of enterprise has been stimulated until now, after four 
years of war, she stands forth fully cognizant of all the inferences to 
be drawn from her remarkable achievements in finance and indus- 


try. 


“*Her hopes for the future are measured by the disproportion between 
what she has done and what it was thought she was capable of doing 


less than four years ago. 
promise.” 


Canada’s record is a summary of her 


Union Bank of Canada 
Head Office, Winnipeg 


New York Agency 
49 Wall Street 


ington and asked to become interested in 
the matter. The bankers responded very 
promptly, and an agreement has _ been 
reached between them and the Department 
of State which has the following salient 
features: 

First—The formation of a group of 
\merican bankers to make a loan or loans 
and to consist of representatives from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Second-—An assurance on the part of the 
bankers that they will co-operate with the 
Government and follow the policies outlined 
by the Department of State. 

Third—Submission of the names of the 
hanks which will compose the group for 
the approval by the Department of State. 

lourth—Submission of the terms and 
conditions of any loan or loans for ap- 
proval by the Department of State. 

rifth—Assurances that if the terms and 
‘onditions of the loan are accepted by this 
Government and by the Government to 
vhich the loan is made, in order to en- 
ourage and facilitate the free intercourse 
vtween American citizens and foreign 
States which is mutually advantageous, the 
vovernment will be willing to aid in every 

'y possible and to make prompt and vig- 
rous representations and to take every 

issible step to insure the execution of 
‘juitable contracts made in good faith by 

citizens in foreign lands. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,500,000 


Geo. Wilson 


F. T. Short j Agents 


Netherlands Trading Society 


HE Nederlandsche Handel Maats- 

chappy (Netherlands Trading So- 
ciety) was established at Amsterdam 
on the initiative of the then reigning 
king in 1824 to develop a regular im- 
port and export trade between the col- 
onies and the mother country. It start- 
ed with a capital of Fl. 37,000,000 (or 
$14,800,000), of which the chambers of 
commerce in the principal cities con- 
tributed. They elect their own gover- 
nor on the board, while the president 
is appointed by the sovereign. 

In an economic sense the society soon 
became the successor of the East In- 
dia Company. For in order to over- 
come the indolence of the native the 
Government decreed a compulsory pro- 
duction system. Part of the crop 
would be considered as a tax, the re- 
mainder had to be turned over to the 
Government at a fixed market value. 
The machinery for handling this ex- 
tensive turnover was furnished by the 
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Paid-up " é 
Reserve Fund 


Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 
Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.;3. 


Capital Authorized 


BANKERS: Bank of England ; London Joint-Stock Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 


° $7,500,000 
° - 3,250,000 
° 3,000,000 














Netherlands Trading Society. It be- 
came the agent for collecting the 
goods, transporting and _ consigning 
them to the Netherlands, where the fa- 
mous auctions were held. This con- 
signment system has survived till this 
war as a great favorite with the man- 
agement of the various private planta- 
tions, with the exception of sugar only. 

While the Netherlands Trading So- 
ciety made very gratifying commis- 
sions and extra revenues, private busi- 
ness became impossible. No competi- 
tion and a state management in the 
hands of commercial people caused a 
gradually increasing margin between 


buying and selling prices. Practically 
the native was enslaved and exploited, 
while the Government in Holland had 
for years a very comfortable profit bal- 
ance out of its possessions. ‘The Neth- 
erlands Trading Society made use of 
its power to control the imports to the 
islands as well, and many a textile 
manufactory was established in Hol- 
land as its subsidiary. 

History has shown too often that no 
colonies can exist without a reasonable 
amount of economic liberty for the in- 
digenes, and Java soon proved the fal- 
lacy of what was originally a well-in- 
tended system. Low produce prices 





The Netherlands Trading Society 
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Banque Populaire Suisse 


ESTABLISHED 1869 22 BRANCHES 
Paid-up Capital and Reserves, Francs 88,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND 


Branches: 
Basle, Delémont, Dietikon, Fribourg, Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, Montreux, Moutier, Porrentruy, Saignelégier, 
St. Gall, St.-Imier, Thalwil, Tramelan, Uster, Wetzikon, 








Head Office : BERNE 
TELEGRAPHIC AND LETTER TRANSFERS MADE 


FOREIGN 


Pull 


Winterthur, Zurich, etc. 


Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Checks 


Special Care Given to Documentary 


Documentary and Cash Credits Opened 


EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Correspondence Solicited 
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Deposit and Current Accounts Opened 


Issued and Paid 


Bills Negotiated and Collected 


Collections 








and high import purchases impover- 
ished the country too much. Govern- 
ment officials had been obliged to retire 
if they showed their disapproval, until 
the complaints of the natives found 
spokesmen in the mother country and its 
Parliament. Their altruistic theories 
expounded were proven to be on a 
practical basis, when the state revenues 
began to decline. The Government 
had to change its policy. Towards 
1860 certain quantities of coffee were 
given free, and gradually most of the 
monopolies had to be abandoned. The 
Government now operates only the 
Banca tin mines and a few cinchona 
and rubber estates on the general cap- 
italistic-industrial principle. 
When in 1862 all differential import 
uties were abolished, private initiative 
could expand completely, but the 
‘etherlands Trading Society found 
iat her huge organization was too 
mplicated to compete successfully. 
radually all direct trading was aban- 
ned and the large resources were 
ide available for financial purposes. 


It invested in plantations, assisted in 
such private undertakings by furnish- 
ing funds to work the crop, and under- 
took a general banking business. It is 
in this line that the Society has devel- 
oped to its present high world-wide 
reputation. 

Up to 1900 it concentrated on the 
colonies, but new blood took advantage 
of its fame to expand in foreign coun- 
tries, especially in Eastern centers 
trading with the colonies. Consequent- 
ly it has branches in Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Rangoon, Hongkong and Shang- 
hai. Those in the Straits Settlements 
have been especially profitable during 
this period of free silver circulation, 
when the Society issued its own bank- 
notes there. 

During this century the capital had 
to be regularly expanded, so that it 
actually amounts to Fl. 70,000,000, or 
$28,000,000, fully paid up. 

The Society owns several sugar es- 
tates, which are regarded as amongst 
the best in Java and yield large profits. 
Considering the moderate amount for 
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Capital Paid Up ‘ 
Surplus. ‘ ‘ 
Resources About P 


Principal New York Correspondents ; 





BANKAKTIEBOLAGET SODRA SVERIGE 


Head Office: HELSINGBORG, Sweden 


Branches: STOCKHOLM, GOTHENBURG, MALMO, BORAS and in 57 other 
Places in Sweden 


The organization and excellent relations of this Bank secure to its clients the most efficient handling 
of their business on moderate terms | 
Inquiries and applications for terms are cordially invited and will find prompt attention 
The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
The National City Bank of New York 


($0.26 = 1 Kr.) 


. Kr. 30,000,000 
‘ Kr. 15,200,000 
. Kr. 305,000,000 








which they figure in the books (FI. 3,- 
850,000) they form a valuable asset. 

In 1916 the deposits advanced from 
under 80 to over 100 millions of dol- 
lars, which increase was principally in- 
vested in loans and advances. 

The range of dividends was: 1905, 
15 per cent.; 1906-1908, 9 per cent.; 
1909, 10.9 per cent.; 1911 to 1913, 
914 per cent; 1914, 8 per cent.; 1915, 
10 per cent.; 1916, 15 per cent. 

The progress of the Society is indi- 
cated from the fact that from 1903 to 
1916 the paid-up capital increased from 
$18,750,000 to $25,000,000; reserves 
from $2,083,000 to $10,039,000; total 
capital and surplus from $20,833,000 
to $35,039,000; deposits from $21,961,- 
000 to $105,219,000; profits from 
$1,334,000 to $3,790,000; total liabili- 
ties from $47,510,000 to $145,510,000. 
During this same period cash on hand 
and with bankers rose from $5,960,000 
to $20,430,000; investments from $10,- 
570,000 to $17,895,000; bills discount- 
ed from $5,655,000 to $25,050,000; 
loans and advances from $22,315,000 
to $77,310,000. 

This mighty concern had ample op- 
portunity to join bankers’ enterprises 
in the Netherlands itself, such as the 
participation in syndicates. In the last 
few years it has developed this home 
business chiefly in an indirect manner 
by standing behind provincial bankers 
and even buying controlling stock in 
such banks. 

Moreover, it has agencies at The 
Hague and at Rotterdam. The various 
branches in the colonies are directly 
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under the “Factory,” or chief settle- 
ment at Batavia. 
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Asia Banking Corporation 
AMERICAN banking plans for the 


‘ar East were crystallized re- 
cently by the announcement of the Asia 
Banking Corporation that its organiza- 
tion has been completed by the elec- 
tion of officers, and that a head office 
would be opened at No. 66 Liberty 
street, New York. The company pro- 
poses to engage in international and 
foreign banking in China, in the de- 
pendencies and insular possessions of 
the United States, and, ultimately, in 
Siberia. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, is president of the new company. 
The vice-presidents are Albert Breton, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and Ralph Dawson, assist- 
ant secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. Robert A. Shaw, of the 
overseas division of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty, is the treasurer. 
The directors are Charles H. Sabin, 
Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company; Thatcher M. 
Brown of Brown Brothers & Co., who 
will represent the interest of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas; Eugene 
W. Stetson, and Albert Breton, vice- 
presidents of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; F. I. Kent, vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Ralph Dawson, Herbert Fleish- 
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GEO. J. McCARTY. 
President 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 





| 
Foreign Exchange 


MERCANTILE BANKING GOMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida Francisco I. Madero No. 12 
| Whe xn. <a ame LOO, DD. FF. 
! Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 
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hacker, president of the Anglo and 
London, Paris National Bank, San 
Francisco, Cal.; M. F. Backus, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Wash.; C. F. Adams, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon, and George F. 
Smith, president of the Royal Type- 
writer Company and of the American 
Manufacturers Export Association, 
New York. 

Preparations are being made to open 
branches in China and as a preliminary 
step a central branch will be estab- 
hshed at Shanghai. With that object 
in view, a special commission will be 
sent into the Far East by the Asia 
Banking Corporation. This commission 
will be headed by William C. Lane, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York; Mr. Dawson, 
Crawford M. Bishop, former director 
of the far eastern division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department 
of Commerce, and other representatives 
of the company who are to be stationed 
permanently in China. The commis- 
sion will visit Japan and will make a 
survey of local conditions in that coun- 
try as well as in China. The commis- 
sion expects to leave this country early 
in September. 

The Asia Banking Corporation was 
formed under the laws of New York 
State with a capital of $2,000,000 and 
a surplus of $500,000, all of which has 
been paid in. Among the stockholders 
are the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the Bankers Trust Com- 
the Mercantile Bank of the 


pony, 





Americas, the Anglo & London Paris 
National Bank of San Francisco, the 
First National Bank of Portland, Ore.; 
and the National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wash. In New York the bank 
will occupy the second floor at No. 66 
Liberty street. Present plans contem- 
plate the establishment of branches in 
Hankow, Peking, Tientsin, Harbin and 
Vladivostok. When the Russian situa- 
tion clears the new bank will be ready 
to establish itself in Russia and Sibe- 
ria, or to affiliate itself with old or new 
Russian banks. The company is pre- 
pared to increase its capital according 
to requirements. 


& 


Barclay’s Bank, Limited 


T the extraordinary general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of Bar- 
clay’s Bank, Limited, London, on July 
24 for the purpose of acting on the 
proposal to amalgamate the London 


Provincial and South Western Bank 
with the Barclay’s Bank, Limited, 
under the title of the latter. Although 


the amalgamation itself did not call for 
any increase of capital, the directors 
considered it advisable that the author- 
ized capital should be further increased 
to £20,000,000 by the creation of 
£6,500,000 new nominal capital in ad- 
dition to the existing nominal capital of 
£13,500,000, of which £12,679,444 has 
already been issued. After carrying 
through the amalgamation and the in- 
crease in the authorized capital, the 
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capital and reserve fund of Barclay’s 


Bank, Limited, will be as follows: 
Authorized capital .. .£20,000,000 
Issued capital ...... 12,679,444 
Paid-up capital ..... 7,289,444 
Reserve fund ....... 6,000,000 


balance-sheet of 
Limited, on June 30, 
£140,205,539. 


The total of the 
Barclay’s Bank, 


1918, was 


xs 
Jos 


SS 


Bank of Territorial Develop- 
ment to be Organized 


HE Bank of Territorial Develop- 

ment at Peking is to be reorgan- 
ized, and among other changes to be 
made it is proposed to increase its 
paid-up capital to $2,000,000. It is re- 
ported that President Feng Kuo-chang 
has himself promised to subscribe to a 
large number of shares. 


co) 
Bank of New Zealand 


T the ordinary general mecting of 

the proprietors of the Bank of 
New Zealand, held at Wellington June 
21, the report of the directors showed 
profits of £386,606, after deducting 
£21,199 interest on guaranteed stock. 
Allocating £50,000 in reduction of 
bank premises and furniture, and in- 
cluding the balance brought forward, 
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there was available for distribution 
£343,202. After making allotments 
for dividends and bonuses, £65,000 was 
added to the reserve fund, making that 
item £2,200,000, leaving £1. 45,702 to be 
carried forward. Deposits at 31st 
March were £30,437,936, an increase of 
£1,385,146 compared with the previous 


. - & 
General Council for Lloyds 
Bank 


N connection with the banking devel- 
announced, 


opments recently says 
the London “Statist,’ entailing in- 
creased work and _ responsibilities, 


measures for strengthening the man- 
agement of Lloyds Bank are proposed. 
A General Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Lloyds and the associ- 
ated banks and a secretary specially 
qualified for the post, will form a kind 
of intelligence department to keep the 
board posted upon the changing finan- 
cial and commercial conditions here and 
elsewhere. Further, the number of 
general managers is to be increased 
from one to five by the appointment to 
that position, to act jointly with Mr. 
Henry Bell, of Mr. Buckley, the as- 
sistant general manager; Mr. Draper, 
the manager of the Lombard Street 
office; Mr. Harrison, the general secre- 
tary; and Mr. Paine, the senior part- 
ner of the bank’s solicitors. 


& 


Union Bank of Australia 


B y- annual general meeting of the 

proprietors of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, was held at the 
head office in London, July 29. As 
shown by the balance-sheet presented 
at this meeting the net profits for the 
last half-year were £239,293, inclusive 
of £73,503 brought forward from the 
previous half-year. Dividend and 
bonus together at the rate of fourteen 
per cent. per annum absorbed £140,000, 
and £25,000 was added to the reserve 
fund, bringing that item up to £2,025,- 
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There was carried forward the 
sum of £74,293 to next account. 

As at February 28, 1918, the paid- 
up capital, reserve fund and undivided 
profits aggregated £4,239,293; deposits 
were £24,975,569, and total assets, 
£31,679,956. 


000. 


& 


Manchester and Liverpool 
District Banking Com- 
pany, Limited 


N June 29 the statement of ac- 

counts of this institution showed: 
Paid-in capital , £1,896,000; reserve 
fund, £1,250,000; reserve for deprecia- 
tion of investments, £300,000; current, 
deposit and other accounts, £41,246,- 
942; acceptances, £1,631,126. Total 
assets £46,324,068. 


co 


Union Bank of Manchester 


EPORT of earnings of the Union 
Bank of Manchester, Limited, 
presented at the eighty-second annual 
general meeting July 26, showed that 
the net profits for the half-year end- 
ing June 30 were £105,967, to be add- 
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ed to the amount brought forward, gave 
a total of £121,415. Of this amount 
£45,312 was applied to semi-annual! 
dividend ; £5,000 written off bank prem - 
ises; £5,000 to pension fund, and 
£45,000 was added to the reserve fund. 
Provision for a special bonus to staff 
on the occasion of the revision of the 
bank's capital called for £10,000. 
There was carried forward to next ac- 
count £11,103. 

The position of the bank’s business 
continues to improve, war finance 
continuing to figure largely in the op- 
erations. Over sixty-one per cent. of 
the bank’s pre-war staff have joined 
His Majesty’s forces. There are in- 
scribed on the memorial tablet the 
names of twenty-six who have lost their 
lives in this service. 


& 


Banque Italo-Belge 


HIS institution has its head office 
at Antwerp, but possesses no in- 
terests in Belgium. Its subscribed cap- 
ital is francs 25,000,000, of which one- 
half is paid in. Branches are operated 
in London, Buenos Aires, and in Brazil 
—at Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos 
and Campinas. There is also a branch 
in Uruguay, at Montevideo. 


We 


A Remarkable Instance of Honesty 


[Extracts from Minutes of Board of Directors of the Mechanics 
National Bank of ‘ebruary 19, 1881.] 


GENTLEMAN ealled at the bank 
to-day and handed in a letter from 
father, with a statement of the 
father’s indebtedness to this bank, 
which arose in the following manner: 

It appears that he was a member of 
| firm in 1837, and acceptor of a draft 
‘hat was sent to this bank for collection. 
'efore the draft became due the accep- 
tors failed, and by mistake this bank 
mitted to protest the draft, thereby los- 
vg a good endorser. This bank was 


his 


held for the amount of the acceptance. 
The acceptors, in compromise, paid 
forty per cent., and we paid sixty per 
cent. of the amount. He hands us the 
sixty per cent., with forty-four years’ 
interest, amounting to $12,304. In re- 
ferring to our books we find about 
$3,000 charged to profit and loss with 
the name of the parties. 

We were requested not to mention the 
name.—Mechanics and Metals Journal. 











Sir Edmund Walker’s Fiftieth 


Anniversary as a Banker 





N event of unusual interest in the 

banking annals of Canada was 

celebrated in Toronto on July 
24—the fiftieth anniversary of the en- 
trance of Sir Edmund Walker into the 
banking business. Incidentally recog- 
nition was given to the fact that Sir 
Edmund has not only achieved distine- 
tion in banking, but has liberally up- 
held the cause of education, of music 
and art and generally fulfilled the obli- 
gations of citizenship most creditably. 

The celebration of this event took 
the form of a banquet at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel in Toronto on the evening 
of July 24, at which many distin- 
guished bankers and public men were 
present. 

Sir Edmund was in_ reminiscent 
mood. He told of going to school at 
the tender age of four and completing 
his schooling before he was thirteen. 
“I was just twelve years and ten 
months old when I entered the private 
bank of my uncle in Hamilton. I was 
just ready to go to the Normal school 
in Toronto, but the doctor thought I 
had better get a little flesh on my bones 
first, so I entered my uncle’s office.” 

His earliest banking experience was 
obtained, as he himself expressed it, 
“amongst a multifarious currency,” 
such as existed in the days of the 
American Civil War. After the estab- 
lishment of decimal currency in Canada 
it was the business of his uncle’s office 
to get rid of the old currency which had 
floated in from the States. 

He entered the service of the Bank 
of Commerce in 1868, and at twenty 
years of age was offered the manage- 
ment of the Dundas branch, which he 
declined. In 1873 he went to New 
York as the junior agent of the bank 
and very soon found himself in the 
midst of the trying times incident to 
the memorable panic of that year. He 
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helped in caring for the affairs of the 
New York branch, and when the storm 
at last blew over it was found that out 
of loans aggregating five or six hun- 
dred thousand dollars only $40,000 had 
been lost. In 1886 he became general 
manager, retaining that important 





SIR EDMUND WALKER 


office and guiding the affairs of the 
bank with marked success. In 1907 he 
relinquished his more active duties and 
became president. 

During the time of Sir Edmund Walk- 
er’s official connection with the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce it has grown 
into an institution of international im- 
portance. Its capital is now 15, 




















000,000, reserve $12,500,000, and total 
assets $345,000,000. The bank has 
380 branches. 

Sir Edmund Walker was instrumen- 
tal in forming the Canadian Bankers 
Association, is chairman of the board 
of governors of Toronto University, 
president of the Council of the Toronto 
Museum of Art, formed the Champlain 
Society—an important historical or- 
ganization—and has been honorary 
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president of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto since 1900. He has frequent- 
ly written on Canadian banking and 
has often spoken before conventions of 
bankers both in Canada and the United 
States. He was knighted in 1910 and 
later was made commander of the Vic- 
toria Order. His services since the be- 
ginning of the present war, as banker 
and citizen, have been of great benefit 
to his country. 


UE 


FAIS 


Her Sacrifice 


GHE cleans floors at 20 Nassau street 
after you and I have gone home. 

Staying late to catch up with some 

work I met her the other evening. 

“Excuse me, sir,” she said, by way 
of introduction, “fergive me askin’, but 
are we lickin’ the Germans?” 

She stood over from my desk, a 
broom in one hand, a wastebasket in 
the other. Middle-aged, her care-worn 
face and silver-threaded hair partly 
hidden behind the shade of my desk 
lamp, she smiled at me timidly. I 
looked up, surprised. 

“How’s that?” I said; then grasping 
her meaning, “Yes, of course! Why 
do you ask?” 

“T’m thinkin’ of me b’ys, sir, and I’m 
wantin’ them to be safe.” 

“What boys are you thinking of?” 

“Me own soldier b’ys. Ye see, beg- 
gin’ pardon, I’m a widow and I’ve got 
four sons. They’re good lads. Two of 
‘em are in France now. Another wan 
—he’d just got a nice job on the car 
line—he’s drafted. An’ Johnny, he’s 
the youngest, he’s wantin’ to join the 
Navy.” 

“That will leave you all alone?” 

“Sure,” she answered; and then 
quickly, so that I would not misunder- 
stand, “but that ain’t the point. I 
vouln’t stop anny of ’em when they’re 
needed. I can work. I’m strong.” 
“You show a fine spirit, madam.” 


“But, sir, I’m troubled. D’ye think 
they’re safe? Can they lick the Ger- 
mans? Will they come back?” 

“They'll lick the Germans, never 
fear. And I hope they’ll come back. 
We've got to wait and be patient.” 

“T can’t wait. I’m all a-fidgit.” 

““Your boys write, don’t they?” 

‘Reg’lar as they can. But I want 
to be near them. I want to see them 
and talk’ to them.” 

“You can’t, I’m afraid, until they 
come back.” 

“IT hear they want women in France 
for what’s called canteens. Please tell 
me how I can go. Am I too old? Ye'll 
fergive me sayin’ it, sir, but me b’ys 
are clean lads, and a mother can’t help 
if she’s a bit anxious. D’ye think I 
can see them if I jine a canteen?” 

I hated to tell her why she couldn’t 
go to her boys in France, for she was 
in earnest, real earnest, about her 
scheme. She went away after that, her 
tired shoulders drooping a little. As 
she went I gazed after her, and swal- 
lowed something that stuck in my 
throat. She’s a scrubwoman, poor, and 


not beautiful to look at. But I’m proud 
to have met her, for she is a real Amer- 
ican mother—one of the truest and 
noblest I’ve met since the war began. 
What a fine service flag that must be, 
embroidered over her heart !—F. W. G. 
in Mechanics and Metals Journal. 











Prosperity after the War 





N the opinion of William B. Joyce, 

president of the National Surety 

Company, this country is to have a 
period of prosperity after the war— 
perhaps the greatest in its history. 
This view is something more than a 
personal opinion, for it is based upon 
information coming from dependable 
business and financial sources. Asked 
for a detailed statement of his views, 
Mr. Joyce said: 


American export trade will greatly de- 
velop, in (1) gross value of goods annually 
exported; (2) geographical extent of for- 
eign territory served; (3) variety of goods 
manufactured for sale abroad. 

Our pre-war competitors will, for years, 
be handicapped by home conditions. 

Our bankers, insurance companies and 
shipping concerns will be able to coéperate 
with our manufacturers and exporters much 
more extensively and intelligently because 
of new mutual understandings developed 
through recent war conditions. Our ex- 
porters will find specially valuable fields in 
foreign markets, served before the war, by 
Germany. We have even learned during the 
war to manufacture classes of goods (dyes, 
fertilizers, etc.) previously almost exclusive- 
ly manufactured and exported by Germany. 
(Our greatest competitor in foreign mar- 
kets for the first few years after the war 
will undoubtedly be Japan, which will be 
only lightly war-burdened.) 

America’s after-war agricultural develop- 
ment will be equally extensive. Our food- 
stuffs will be sought by most of Europe. 
Our pre-war farm labor problem will be 
solved, thousands of returning soldiers pre- 
ferring to continue a healthy, physically ac- 
tive, out-door life. Our vast stretches of 
hitherto little developed farm land will be 
made highly productive by these men’s mod- 
ernized methods and ambitious energy. 

Burdensome after-war taxes should not 
be feared. America’s leading business ex- 
ecutives, whose great corporations are to- 
day paying a large share of present war- 
costs, do not fear over severe after-war 
taxation. While after-war taxes will be 
heavy, they will constantly grow lighter. 
Most of the other great nations will be 
suffering from still heavier taxes, without 
possessing the compensations of our almost 
limitless and wholly unimpaired natural re- 
sources. 


Fear, of wide after-war unemployment 
through our returning armies and European 
immigration, is also groundless. Bringing 
back our millions of soldiers will be a two- 
year process, allowing ample time for eco- 
nomic absorption. Business and agricul- 
tural openings will be numerous. Many 
women will prefer to relinquish work in 
which they are now temporarily substitut- 
ing. Instead of a large European immi- 
gration, after the war, experts expect that 
there will be a large emigration of our 
foreign-born workers to their home lands. 

Increased understanding and coéperation 
between capital and labor will also undoubt- 
edly assist our prosperity after the war. 
Many large labor-employing corporations 
will undoubtedly adopt profit-sharing. Wel- 
fare work by employers among employes 
will also greatly increase. 

Stock market fluctuations, immediately 
after the war, should not be taken as an 
index of our prosperity. Many pre-war 
standard stocks may depreciate after peace 
has been declared, particularly if the com- 
ing of peace is discounted by greatly in- 
creased values, but strong bonds like Gov- 
ernment issues, on the other hand, will 
probably rise. Government financing of 
American business, since it is only a war 
measure, will probably cease when peace 
comes. But our anti-trust laws will likely 
be amended to permit American business 
to reduce production costs by giving capital 
greater freedom. 


Undoubtedly those who are predict- 
ing a great business slump after the 
war overlook some most important in- 
fluences that will operate in a contrary 
direction. In the first place, the need 
of new construction in Europe to re- 
pair the war’s devastation, and in this 
country also to make up for the short- 
age caused by the temporary stoppage 
of building, will have a strong tendency 
to maintain prosperity. So also will 
the revival of many of the so-called 
non-essential industries, which are now 
either shut down or working at a great- 
ly reduced rate of production. 

Furthermore, the very fact that 
some are expecting a business slump 
after the war will tend to prevent its 
occurrence, not because it is the unex- 
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pected which usually happens, but be- 
cause the prevalence of such an opin- 
ion acts upon business and finance con- 
servatively, thus tending to prevent the 
adoption of policies which might carry 
expansion beyond safe limits. 

While Americans are patriotically 
and uncomplainingly bearing the bur- 
dens which the war imposes, it is nev- 
ertheless heartening to them to feel 
that after the war ends they are not 
likely to have a further trial in the 
shape of a business depression. 

Mr. Joyce has acted in accordance 
with his opinions, showing his faith in 
the country’s future by subscribing for 
his own account for nearly $2,000,000 
in Liberty Bonds, and for the ac- 
count of the National Surety Company 
$3,000,000. 

Asked to state his reasons for these 
large subscriptions, he very tersely 
said: 

Because they are the very best invest- 
ments on earth, both on patriotic grounds 
and from a pure business standpoint. 


Besides this large subscription for 
Liberty Bonds, the National Surety 
Company has contributed $40,000 to 
the Red Cross. 

Mr. Joyce's eldest son, Lieutenant 
William B. Joyce, Jr., is serving in the 
U. S. Aviation Corps. 

That Mr. Joyce is competent to give 
an authentic forecast of business con- 
ditions in the United States is amply 
evidenced by his successful career in 
the financial world. He was born at 
Utica, N. Y., December 28, 1866, and 
started out for himself in 1871 by sell- 
ing newspapers at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Subsequently he was employed by 
Gen. William P. Innis-as office boy in 
Grand Rapids and later as messenger 
for the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
lle afterwards engaged in the tele- 
pone business and in 1884 became 
tanager of the telephone company at 

rshall, Mich. In 1886 he under- 
took the management of the North- 

tern Telephone Exchange Co. at 
meapolis and later was promoted to 
management of the company at St. 
|, remaining there until 1891, when 
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he became Northwestern manager of 
the predecessor of the National Surety 
Co. 

In 1904, when the National Surety 
Co. was laboring under financial diffi- 
culties, Mr. Joyce was made president 
and the company has made rapid strides 
under his leadership, until it has now 
become the largest surety company in 
the world, with capital and surplus of 
approximately nine millions and _ total 
resources of over fifteen millions. 

In addition to the general lines of 
surety business which the activities of 
the organization completely and effi- 
ciently cover, Mr. Joyce has recently 
developed a service of especial value to 
banks and the business world, consist- 
ing of a form of guaranty against loss 


on bank checks which have been raised 
or otherwise altered. Realizing that 
any purely mechanical device was un 
reliable as a safeguard against such 
alterations, Mr. Joyce conceived a plan 
for protecting banks and business con 
cerns by a surety bond which affords 
the most complete protection available. 
A service of this kind, while valuable 
at any time, is especially so now when 
bank operations are extended so as to 
be of much greater importance than 
they had heretofore attained and when 
business conditions are such that the 
merchant and manufacturer, as well as 
the banker, feel the necessity of having 
a form of protection which assures 
them that actual bank balances have 
not been impaired in any secret way. 


A Conclusive and Overwhelming 
Victory over Our Enemies 





[From a Speech in the United States Senate, July 25, 
By HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN of Illinois] 





Me. PRESIDENT, I do not wish 

to hear any peace talk or any 
intimation of peace while Germany oc- 
cupies Belgium or flies her colors above 
a single foot of French soil. Neither do 
I wish to hear any intimations of peace, 
Mr. President, until Germany has dis- 
avowed her piratical warfare on the sea 
and given pledges to the civilized world 
that the submarine shall cease its mock- 
ery of humanity, not only now but 
under guaranties for Germany’s future 
behavior. I do not wish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to take time at this inopportune 
moment and under the limitations under 
which we proceed during the recess. I 
only desire to add to what my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] has force- 
fully intimated, that peace can not be 
considered so long as Germany has 
failed to disavow the reasons that im- 


pelled us to declare war against her. 
There can be no peace on our part 
while such a public enemy remains at 
war with this country and with our al- 
lies. The only time I myself care to 
consider whether peace shall be dis- 
cussed in this chamber is when the 
power of the United States and her 
allies has driven Germany from Bel- 
gium, from France, has taken her by 
force off the high seas, and when the 
colors of this republic are triumphant 
over the helmet of the Prussian. When 
that is done, when military force on 
land and sea has demonstrated even 
to the apostles of brute force in this 
world that we can meet them on their 
own terms and conquer them, I am 
willing to talk about peace and to listen 
to some terms for the adjustment of 
this trouble. Never will there be peace 
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without victory, but there must be peace 
with a conclusive and overwhelming 
victory over our public enemies. Until 
that shall be done, Mr. President, it 
is idle to talk or think peace; until 
that time has arrived, our duty in this 
chamber is to talk of force without 
limit, without stint, and to the utmost 

swift, unrelenting, and decisive war. 
To that end let our aeroplane develop- 
ment be thoroughly investigated by the 
authorities now in charge of it, and in 
addition to that let us vote not only 
additional appropriations and men for 
all proper purposes, but let us see that 
those appropriations are made effective 
and that the existing waste be stopped. 
Let our economical development pro- 
ceed, but let the expenditure of mil- 
lions upon millions without adequate re- 
sult be checked. I understand that 
these things are incidental to hasty 
preparation, and I speak in no spirit of 
criticism but only in a spirit of making 
our action effective so that we may con- 
tinue the means of waging unrelenting 
war until we have produced decisive 
victory, out of which shall come a per- 
manent peace. 

Mr. President, we have in our camps 
in this country some of the best of our 
generation; we have across the sea 
others of the best of our generation. 
The two years that will end with pres- 
ent appropriations made or to be made 
will show an expenditure of $50,000,- 
000,000 that is to be raised by present 
and future taxation. When the best of 
our blood, when the countless billions 
that come from our resources, from our 
accumulations and our daily toil are to 
be spent in waging a war of this kind, 
there is but one way to talk peace, and 
that is through the agency of our army 
and navy and to.continue pressing back 
the line that is now north of the Marne 
until the colors representing the enemy 
that began this war four years ago shall 
be thrust back beyond the Rhine, until 
not one acre of French territory re- 
mains under the guns of Germany. 
let them then ask for peace. Shall I 
begin to talk peace to the burglar in 
my house at night? When I awaken 
from my slumbers and find a murderous 
‘lian rifling my household or destroy- 
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ing my family shall I, when I recover 
the power of speech, ask this cutpurse 
for peace, or rather shall I gird my 
armer about me, seize whatever weap- 
ons L have, and appeal to the God of 
battles and let the invader ask for 
peace after he shall have been subju- 
gated? That is the time when and the 
source from which peace must come— 
not from us, who are the outraged vic- 
tims on land or sea; not from us, who 
took up arms justly a year ago last 
April to meet this invader of the world’s 
peace. So, I repeat, Mr. President, let 
this great cutpurse of empires under- 
stand tnat the free Governments of tie 
world are to-day meeting with their 
blood and treasure his efforts to domi- 
nate the earth. 


How our captains of industry and the workers in the 
ranks are co-operating in winning the war. Mr. 
Schwab, Director General of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is shown with his arm around the 
Pacific Coast’s greatest riveter at the Long Beach, 
Cal., Shipbuilding Company’s Yards. His hearty ap- 
proval of Mr. Myre’s work, as thus evidenced, aroused 
great enthusiasm among the 2,000 workmen at the 
yards. 











A Glimpse of Chicago’s Down-Town District 





American Bankers Convention 





HICAGO will have the honor of 
C entertaining the convention of 

the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in the week beginning September 
23. As the convention has met in that 
city several times before, it is unneces- 
sary to speak of the way in which this 
year’s meeting will be cared for, nor is 
it necessary to speak at length in re- 
gard to the hospitable disposition of 
the bankers there as individuals. In 
point of location and in railroad facili- 
ties, no city in the country is more ap- 
propriate for holding a large conven- 
tion, while the hotels and general at- 
tractive features of the city are such 
as to assure the visitor's comfort and 
pleasure. 

Preparations are being made to enter- 
tain the visiting bankers with a pro- 
gramme that will be both interesting 
and in keeping with war conditions. 
The disposition this year is to make 
the Chicago convention a_ business 
meeting at which matters of serious im- 
portance to bankers and a war-torn 
country will be threshed out, and much 
helpful information will be offered to 
the delegates. The problem within the 


larger questions relates to the economic 
adjustments after the war. 

One of the features in the way of 
entertainment, 


which is in harmony 
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with the times, will be a visit of the 
delegates and their wives to the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. This 
is the largest naval training station in 
America, and lies about thirty miles 
north of Chicago on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. The guests will be taken 
to the Great Lakes Station by special 
train over the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R. on Saturday morning, early 
enough for them to reach the training 
station for a special review programme 
to take place at 10:30 o'clock. 

The entertainments programme will 
begin on Monday with an automobile 
ride through Chicago’s great boulevard 
and park system. On Wednesday eve- 
evening, 


ning and also on Friday 
theatre parties have been arranged. 


On Thursday afternoon there will be a 
luncheon for the ladies at the South 
Shore Country Club, a beautiful club 
house with spacious grounds located on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, just south 
of Jackson Park, which was the site of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893. 

Other features of entertainment 
which will be announced later, consist 
of the extension of the courtesies of the 
various golf and country clubs, as well 
as down-town clubs, to the various 
bankers. 
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OUTLINE OF PROGRAMME 


Monday Morning, September 23— 
Committee meetings of the Association 
and sections. 


Monday Afternoon, September 23— 
Annual meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
24 and 25—-General meetings of the six 
sections of the Association—Trust 
Company, Savings Bank, Clearing 
House, State Secretaries, National 
Bank and State Bank. 


Thursday Morning, September 26— 
Opening of General Convention. Con- 
cert by one of Chicago’s famous bands. 
Invocation. Addresses of welcome by 


a representative of the state of Illinois 
and bankers of Chicago. Annual ad- 
dress and response to addresses of wel- 
come by President Hinsch. Annual re- 
ports of the officers. Addresses. 

Thursday Afternoon — Addresses. 
Following these sessions a meeting of 
the Committee on Nominations. 

Friday, September 27—Opening 
with a brief concert. Addresses. Re- 
port of Committee on Nominations. 

Friday Afternoon—Addresses.  In- 
stallation of officers. 

Headquarters of the association dur- 
ing the convention will be at the Audi- 
torium Hotel and Annex, and the gen- 
eral sessions will be held at the Audi- 
torium Theatre. 
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Book Reviews 





FinancinG oF Pusiic Service Cor- 
PoRATION. By Milton B. Ignatius. 
Ronald Press, N. Y. Price, $5.00. 

A comprehensive discussion of the 
important aspects from the inception of 
the enterprise and the issue of certifi- 
cates of interest or indebtedness, to the 
expenditure of the proceeds and the per- 
manent record thereof. 

Intended for the use of corporation 
officials, bankers, brokers, etc., and 
representatives of the public engaged 
in the task of regulation. Author was 
formerly statistician and accountant, 
Public Service Commissions of New 
York. Indexed. 


OH 


\DVERTISING AND Service. By A. W. 
Shaw Co. Chicago. Price, $2.50. 


Every phase of bank advertising is 
vered in a thoroughly tested and 
ractical way. 

The volume is fully illustrated and 


plans are outlined to aid in adaptation 
to any organization. 

Methods are given for increasing 
business with women, school children, 
farmers, and foreigners. Tells how to 
analyze a field to grasp opportunities 
for growth. 

Wy 


Tue Foreign Revations OF THE 
Unitep States, July, 1917. Acad- 
emy of Political Science, Columbia 
University, New York. Price, $1.50. 


A remarkable volume of the greatest 
practical interest to Americans at this 
critical time in our national history, 
giving the results of a national confer- 
ence called by the Academy in May, 
1917, at Long Beach, N. Y., to consider 
our foreign relations. 

Contains frank discussions by states- 
men, men of affairs, publicists and dis- 
tinguished scholars — presenting a 
wealth of material on every side of 
controverted questions. 
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The questions considered were (1) 
The democratic ideal in world organi- 
zation, (2) Future Pan-American rela- 
tions, (3) Future relations with the Far 
East, and (4) Investments and conces- 
sions as causes of international con- 
flict. 


ay 


How to Reap THE Financrat Pace. 
By Scribner Browne, Magazine of 
Wall Street, New York. Price, $1. 


A vest pocket edition of practical in- 
formation on how to read the financial 
page. 

With a little application, the pro- 
spective investor, following this inten- 
sive guide, may quickly learn to inter- 
pret prices, averages, volume of trade, 
bank statement of the money market, 
together with loans, failures and money 


rates. 


Art or Saving. By H. A. Blodgett. 
Harvey Blodgett Co., St. Paul. 


The art of saving is a matter of habit 
says the author of this very timely vol- 
ume. 

Practical help toward forming habits 
of thrift is offered in an interesting and 
convincing manner, and the advantages 
of saving and wise investing are clearly 
and strikingly set forth. 

Our nation has been prone to waste- 
fulness but with the war measures we 
have come to recognize the value of 
thrift and saving almost overnight. 
Books of this character will tend to 
stimulate the thrift movement. 


au 


Knack oF Manaaine. A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Included 
with “System” in a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


The principles behind the success of 
America’s keenest business men must 
be mastered. This book shows how to 
get at them and apply them success- 
fully. 

Analyzes and charts the principles of 


successful business management—sim- 
ply, clearly and thoroughly. 

The steps in holding the reins of an 
business are: analyzing the job, plan- 
ning the operation, organizing the work, 
handling the help, conserving and car- 
ing for the business. Each step is ful- 


ly explained. 
We 


Economic DeveLopMENT oF Mopern 
Evrorr. By F. A. Ogg. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. Prive, $2.50. 

It is the purpose of this book to in- 
dicate the origins, and to explain with 
some fullness the nature and effects of 
a number of the more important eco- 
nomic changes—and achievements in 
Europe during the past three hundred 
years. 

The non-technical subjects: agricul- 
ture and land tenure, trade expansion, 
labor organization, population move- 
ments, socialism and social insurance 
are emphasized. 


Mopern Business Corporations. By 
William A. Wood. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. Price, $4.00. 

A practical, thorough and simply 
constructed treatise on the organization, 
finance and conduct of business cor- 
porations. 

Summarizes relevant court decisions 
and has a wide range of usefulness, es- 
pecially as a ready reference for law- 
yers, stockholders, officers, managers, 
investors and students of economics or 
of commerce and finance. 


Wy 


Tue Foreign Poricy or Wooprow 
Witson, 1913-1917. By E. E. Rob- 
inson and V. J. West. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. Price, $1.75. 


The authors recognize that there has 
been a great deal of criticism of the 
Wilson policy, which they believe would 
entirely disappear if the policy was 
wholly understood. 

To promote such an understanding is 
the purpose and aim of this book. 
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Exterior of the Foreign Trade Banking Corporation, 35 Wall Street, New York 
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Foreign Trade Banking Corporation 








America’s Pioneer Discount Bank 








The war has done much to awaken 
American bankers to trade opportuni- 
ties, Following London’s lead, a bank 
to handle trade and bank acceptances is 
finally established in New York.—Editor. 











rest of the world with being too 

fast, the United States can cite 
one exception at least to prove the rule. 
It is safe to state that this country has 
been, by comparison, too impetuous in 
many lines of endeavor. This is not 
true, however, of our banking methods. 
There are many who are convinced that 
our legitimate banking efforts were 
long on the side of ultra-conservatism 
to our detriment. 

Until the last decade the darker, 
quieter and more foreboding a bank 
was in appearance, and the more inap- 
proachable its officials, the greater 
financial strength it had in the public 
estimation. The custom was that the 
really “big’’ bankers could only be seen 
after stated preliminaries had been 
completed and august functionaries had 
become convinced that the caller was 
worthy. 

When it came to pioneering—branch- 
ing out in a new or different direction, 
or to experimenting along lines which 
had even a remote possibility of prov- 
ing a speculative or hazardous risk, 
the average old-school American banker 
was more than conservative—his disin- 
clination to become involved amounted 
to an abhorrence in fact. 

How changed are banking condi- 

ns to-day! Light has dispelled dark- 

and the veil of mystery has been 

‘ed. No longer is the banker a 

ult person to approach. He sits 


perry! accredited by the 








MAX MAY 


Vice-President and Managing Director Foreign 
Trade Banking Corporation 


out in the open and gladly acts as 
counselor to customers. He realizes 
that the way for the bank to do more 
business is to make business, so he en- 
courages progress by suggesting ag- 
gressive methods, yet is sufficiently con- 
servative to insure safety at all times. 


WAR PRODUCED CHANGES 


Even with this beneficent change in 
the methods of American banking it re- 
mained for the war to bring about still 
other changes that are almost revolu- 
tionary in their far-reaching effects. 
329 
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GEORGE A. GASTON 
President Foreign Trade Banking Corporation 


an 
President Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc. 








Among these is the opening of branch 
banks in foreign countries and the rec- 
ognition of the great value of the trade 
and bank acceptance. 

These two changes, combined, bid 
fair to prove of more actual assistance 
in making the American merchant and 
manufacturer potent forces in world 
trade than any others that have resulted 
from the war. 

Despite the fact that England has 
long dominated world finance through 
means and methods known to all intelli- 
gent business men everywhere, and fur- 
ther that she had, along with Germany, 
become a joint leader in commanding 
the trade situation in most foreign coun- 
tries by the general use of trade and 
bank acceptances, the bankers of this 
country, no less than the merchant and 
manufacturer, were until the last two 
years reluctant to employ them in com- 
mercial transactions. In this they were 
doubtless influenced by misguided con- 
servatism or lack of knowledge. 

This, it would appear, is proof con- 
clusive that while the United States 





General Banking Room, Foreign Trade Banking Corporation 





















may have earned the reputation of be- 
ing too fast in certain lines of endeavor, 
it can not be said that sudden or revo- 
lutionary changes in banking con- 
tributed in any degree to winning the 
title. 

It is probably true that no other 
single commercial feature has received 
the attention during the past two years 
in this country as has been given to 
the trade acceptance. Innumerable 
addresses on the subject have been 
made all over the country by men fa- 
miliar with its value; books extolling 
its potency as a trade adjunct have 
been written, and to-day a widespread 
propaganda is under way to educate the 
American merchant and manufacturer 
to its uses. ‘This has all resulted, be- 
yond doubt, from the country’s foreign 
trade which has grown by great leaps 
and bounds until to-day it surpasses 
that of all other countries. 


AMERICA’S FIRST DISCOUNT BANK 


Remembering the conservatism which 
held the country’s banking institutions 
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Secretary Foreign Trade Banking Corporation 
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so long in its grasp, it is little wonder 
then that it was only last April that 
the first bank, organized for the spe- 
cific purpose of dealing in trade and 
bank acceptances, was opened in this 
country. 

Many banks and trust companies, en- 
couraged by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s endorsement of the trade ac- 
ceptance and advocating its wide use, 
have dealt in them in very large vol- 
ume, but it remained for the Foreign 
Trade Banking Corporation to become, 
as its advertisements proclaim, “‘Amer- 
ica’s Pioneer Discount Bank.” 

For a long period there have been 
four corporations and fourteen private 
companies engaged in the strictly dis- 
count, or trade acceptance, business in 
London. The two largest have loans 
and bills rediscounted of over $120.- 
000,000 each. Their sworn statements 
indicate that their annual gross profits 
run well over $2,000,000. 

The first thought of organizing this 
bank occurred to Geo. A. Gaston, its 
president, while on a business trip to 
England something over two years ago. 
Mr. Gaston had gone to England in the 
interest of Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more, Inc., of which he is also presi- 
dent. In this capacity he was given 
an insight into the methods employed 
by England in financing her immense 
export business. 

This, together with his intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of 
American exporters along similar lines, 
determined him upon opening a bank 
in this country for the specific purpose 
of offering financial accommodations to 
overseas shippers. 


FORESIGHT AND JUDGMENT REWARDED 


Returning home the idea _ persisted 
with Mr. Gaston. He observed closer 





than ever the workings of the financial 
end of his own export and import 
house whose volume of business made 
it one of the most formidable concerns 
of its kind in the world. 

Before arriving at a final decision Mr. 
Gaston consulted Max May, who, until 
a few months ago, was vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, and generally conceded to 
be the most expert man in the country 
on foreign exchange and foreign bank- 
ing relations generally. Mr. May was 
quick to grasp the situation and agreed 
to become vice-president and managing 
director of the new bank. 

The foresight and judgment of 
these two astute gentlemen, both typical 
of the aggressive American business 
man, have been amply confirmed by 
what has been achieved by the For- 
eign Trade Banking Corporation dur- 
ing the half year of its existence. 

William T. Law, secretary of the 
Foreign Trade Banking Corporation, 
was formerly assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Co., New York. 
For a considerable time he was active 
in acceptance circles, and the practical 
knowledge he thus gained adds greatly 
to the value of his services in his pres- 
ent connection. 

Domiciled at No. 35 Wall Street, 
in the very heart of New York’s great 
financial center, this bank enjoys phys- 
ical advantages as well as others. Hav- 
ing formed powerful connections 
abroad, and enjoying an ever increas- 
ing patronage not only from all parts 
of this country but from abroad as 
well, it would seem that this pioneer 
financial institution is certain not only 
to fill a long-felt want but also to en- 
joy prosperity to a degree most grati- 
fying to its founders. 
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Fifty Years of Successful Banking 








New Building of the Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


e— HE striking growth of the 
Omaha National Bank of 
Omaha, Neb., is told in an 
attractive illustrated book- 
let bearing the title of 
“A Half-Century in Banking.” An 
idea of how great the progress has 
been may be had from the illustrations 
above, showing the first building of the 
bank, in 1866, and the present impos- 
ing structure, illustrated below. 

The story of the institution’s prog- 
res» is also very strikingly presented in 
tlh two accompanying balance-sheets, 
vue iirst under date of October 1, 1866, 


an’ the second under date of March 4, 
19 





THE BANK’S ORIGIN 


Omaha National Bank was 
ch: ‘ered by the Federal Government 


Omaha National Bank—First Quarterly 
Statement, October 1, 1866 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts.....--..... $42,949.77 
Government securities ......... 58,185.91 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 485.49 
EAE WHEDIE coos ccccicvenccs 243.15 
BRO. era danke nsnsonicouuenen 732.57 
ONE sc iccsnncctacuses 9,166.69 
SE, ob dsh nd sadene aeons 21.08 
Due from banks and bankers.... 35,783.91 
Ce EE inset aso sdeanunseens 1,630.22 
rer errr 70,712.20 








$219,890.99 
LIABILITIES 


CE EE iv is ekeoite saenens $50,000.00 
CD, “ida adawecbeceodenede 45,000.00 
Due banks and bankers......... 554.48 
EE wiatan sou ravenna memati 120,115.04 
ere ee 4,221.47 


$219,890.99 


Omaha National Bank—Statement Made to 
the Comptroller of th. Currency, 
March 4, 1918. 


RESOURCES 
i.oans and discounts.......... $15,332,106.68 
CE. dino cheedananmas 1,071.25 
U. S. bonds for circulation... 1,000,000.00 
Stocks and bonds............ 2,506,509.29 


Banking house and vaults.... 1,000,000.00 
U. S. bonds for 
deposits .... $200,000.00 
Due from Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Bank and 
other corre- 
spondent 
OS ere 12,998,654.87 
Cash on hand. 2,011,450.37 
Due from U. S. 
Treasury ... 45,400.00 = 15,255,505.24 


$35,095,192.46 
LIABILITIES 


SO Serer ary rere err $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 1,186,651.74 
Reserved for taxes........... 17,220.52 
CRONE sn ncdsesicescnnwies 1,000,000.00 


U. S. Liberty Loans borrowed — 200,000.00 
Subscription to U. S. Liberty 


Loan account customers.... 52,337.09 
Special and Government de- 

WOE 4c cckc tess wevensnees 2,000,000.00 
errr er rerr re 29,638,983.11 


$35,095,192.46 
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in 1866, while Nebraska was still a 
territory. It began business on July 
2 with a capital of $50,000, Ezra Mil- 
lard being president, and J. N. Field 
cashier. The latter served only a few 
weeks, and on January 1, 1867, was 
succeeded by Joseph H. Millard, who 
has been cashier or president from that 
time until now. Mr. Millard, who is a 
brother of Ezra Millard, founder of the 





JOSEPH H. MILLARD 
President Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska 


bank, is one of the best-known bankers 
in the West. As early as 1856 he weht 
to Omaha and engaged in the real es- 
tate business. Later, in association 
with his brother and others, the busi- 
ness was changed to banking, under 
the style of Barrows, Millard & Co. 
In 1864 Mr. Millard, having disposed 
of his interest in the Omaha_ bank, 
went to the Far West and engaged in 
banking there. Two years later he re- 
turned to Omaha, and very soon after 
became cashier of the Omaha National 
Bank. 


Besides his long and successful rec- 


ord as a bank officer, Mr. Millard has 
on at least three occasions received 
distinguished public honors. In 1871 
he was elected mayor of Omaha, and 
in the ’80’s was chosen as Government 
director of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
continuing in this position for seven 
years. In 1901 he was elected to the 
United States Senate. He was chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
Oceanic Canals, and took a prominent 
part in the hearings looking to a de- 
cision as to the type of Panama Canal 
construction. The canal was built in 
accordance with the type which he ad- 
vocated. 

At first the bank was located in the 
very modest frame building shown in 
the introduction to this article, the lo- 
cation being at Douglas and Fourteenth 
streets. Later a building was erected 
on Thirteenth street, and in 1910 the 
present structure was acquired from the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
It stands at the. northeast corner of 
Farnam and Seventeenth streets, and 
is on a site which was formerly the 
home of President Millard, his desk 
occupying the spot once his library. 

It is stated that the first frame 
structure was worth $500, while the 
present banking-house, conservatively 
valued, is worth $1,000,000 and the lot 
on which it stands is worth a like 
amount. 


PRESENT OFFICERS 


Besides Senator Millard, the presi- 
dent of the bank, the other officers are 
Ward M. Burgess, vice-president and 
director, who is one of the prominent 
figures in the business life of Omaha. 
He is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the wholesale dry goods house 
of M. E. Smith & Co., and president of 
the Burgess-Nash Co., one of the 
largest department stores of the west. 
He was elected a director of the bank 
In iMGs 

_ Walter W. Head, vice-president and 
director, came to the bank in 1917 from 
the American National Bank of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., of which bank he retains 
the offices of vice-president and direc- 
tor. He has been in the banking busi- 
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ness many years, and has had expe- 
rience as a country banker and a bank 
examiner. 

B. A. Wilcox, vice-president and di- 
rector, has been connected with the 
bank since 1888. He was assigned to 
the duties of messenger and it was his 
first employment after leaving school. 
He rose to the position of discount 
clerk, and to the office of assistant cash- 
ier in the discount department. This 
office he held until 1916, when he was 
elected a vice-president. 

Frank Boyd, vice-president, has been 
in the banking business all his life, be- 
ginning his career in Ainsworth, Neb. 
He came to the Omaha National in 
1892, winning promotions to the offices 
of assistant cashier, cashier and vice- 
president. He was elected to the last 
named office in 1917. 

Ezra Millard entered the banking 


business, upon his graduation from 
Harvard, as a clerk in the Commercial 
National Bank of Omaha. He is a son 
of the late Ezra Millard, founder of 
the Omaha National Bank and a 
nephew of Senator J. H. Millard. He 
came to the bank in 1908 as assistant 
cashier, was made a director in 1915, 
and elected cashier in 1917. 

In its fifty-two years of banking 
service the Omaha National Bank has 
kept in a strong position and has 
grown to be an institution having total 
resources of over $35,000,000, without 
consolidating with any other bank. 

The pamphlet from which the fore- 
going information was obtained con- 
tains an appropriate tribute to the late 
William H. Bucholz, who was elected 
cashier and a director of the bank in 
1907 and three years Mater was made 
vice-president. 


Advantages of the Trade Acceptance 


By F. B. Francis, New York Acent CanapiaN Bank or COMMERCE 


T° convince the giver of such credit 

that the trade acceptance possesses 
advantages for him over the inert book 
account should not be difficult. They 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The trade acceptance is a nego- 
tiable instrument constituting an ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness and a 
definite written undertaking to pay it 
on a specified date. 

2. It ensures prompter settlements 
and the elimination to a large extent 
of overdue accounts and of disputes be- 
tween debtor and creditor. How easy 
it is for the open account debtor to put 
otf payment from day to day! The 
trade acceptance permits no such men- 
t.l laxity. He must pay or his stand- 

both with his creditor and _ his 
l.nker will suffer. 
'. Under the acceptance system the 
iker is able to see how the mer- 
nts of his community meet their 


trade obligations and is consequently in 
a better position to advise the whole- 
saler and jobber as regards their credit 
standing. By this means also he is 
better able to avoid taking on poor 
risks himself and this must react indi- 
rectly to the benefit of his customers 
generally. 

t. Banks will naturally lend more 
on two name trade paper, the value 
of which can be appraised with reason- 
able certainty, than upon single name 
notes resting on book accounts regard- 
ing the existence and quality of which 
it is difficult to obtain independent evi- 
dence. 

5. By discounting trade acceptances 
the vendor may be able to obtain all 
his credit requirements from one bank, 
which for reasons already explained 
should be to his advantage. He should 
also receive in part at least the benefit 
of the preferential discount rate that 
this credit instrument commands.. 
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The Barkley Coupon Book Plan 





OT many years ago the now well- 
known Club Plan would have 
been pronounced by any practi- 

cal banker as impossible on the ground, 
if for no other, that receiving payments 
once a week from thousands of people 
would present accounting problems im- 
possible of solution. Yet now we have 
thousands of banks operating Loan, 
Christmas, or other “clubs” the number 
of “members” running to many thous- 
ands. 

For many years in this and other 
countries peoffe have formed clubs for 
the purpose of saving money for some 
definite purpose. For an agreed time 
the members of such clubs paid a small 
sum weekly to the treasurer elected by 
the members, and at the completion of 
the club term the various members re- 
ceived the total amount of their pay- 
ments for some definite purpose, vaca- 
tion expenses or Christmas money, for 
instance. 


APPLICATION TO BANKING. 


About ten years ago a Pennsylvania 
banker conceived the idea that such 
clubs would be more popular if con- 
ducted by a banking institution, and 
that the bank would benefit by a closer 
acquaintance with the public. The idea 
at once became popular. 

One ingenious method of handling 
these thousands of weekly payments 
without risk or confusion was devised 
by M. B. Barkley, a systems expert for 
the Baker Vawter Company, and was 
first used in Holyoke, Mass., about 
seven years ago for a vacation club. 

The essential problem with which Mr. 
Barkley had to contend with was how 
to give the depositor a receipt which 
would clearly show (a) date of pay- 
ment, (b) amount of payment, (c) to 
whom payment was made, and at the 
same time carry (d) adequate means of 
detecting forgery and (e) give the 
necessary speed at the window, and (f) 
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furnish the bank with a duplicate record 
of each transaction. 

Mr. Barkley’s plan consists of issuing 
to each depositor or member a book of 
usually fifty pages covering fifty week- 
ly payments; each page consists of a 
stub and a detachable coupon. On both 
stub and coupon are printed the amount 
of the payment, the account number and 
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The Coupon-Book 


the serial number of each payment. 
When a payment is made a single im- 
pression is made by a specially designed 
rubber stamp, which dates both the stub 
and coupon and shows to whom the pay- 
ment was made by a key number. The 
coupon is then detached and becomes 
the bank’s original record, while the stub 
remains in the book retained by the 
depositor and constitutes the depositor‘s 
record of the payment. By this method 
payments can be received very rapidly, 
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since no writing is required. In some 
cases aS many as five payments per 
minute have been received. 
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One of the Coupons 


The bank’s ledger record is kept also 
by rubber stamp posting. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the ledger card with balances printed 
in advance. As each coupon comes to 
the bookkeeper the date on which pay- 
ment was made is stamped on the ledger 
card. 

In short, the Barkley coupon system 
by only two impressions of a rubber 
stamp gives both the depositor and the 
bank a record as complete as the ordi- 
nary pass-book record used for savings 
accounts and with much less expendi- 
ture of time and labor. 


“ED IN HANDLING LIBERTY LOAN SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


When the first Liberty Loan was an- 
unced banks generally perceived that 
their Club departments they had a 
repared and efficient means of popular- 
ng the loan. The previous education 
the public to weekly payments by 


means of Christmas clubs was no doubt 
the prime factor in the instant success 
of partial payment loan subscriptions. 
There is a selling psychology in most 
banking transactions. The customer's 
mind is unconsciously impressed by the 
visible evidence of his wealth. The 
selling power of the coupon-book is 
strong in Liberty Loan Clubs—the book 
is neat in appearance and conveniently 
fits the pocket. Each page is a visible 
evidence of the obligation to be per- 
formed. As payments are made the 
coupons yet to be paid decrease and 
the paid stubs increase. There is there- 
fore concrete evidence of accomplish- 
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The Ledger Card 


ment and thereby the Barkley coupon- 
book is doing its bit to “Win the War.” 

In New York City alone the New 
York Liberty Loan Committee obtained 
over eight hundred thousand partial 
payment subscriptions using the Barkley 
book. All banks in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and many prominent banks in Chicago, 
Boston and other cities are using the 


Barkley Plan. 
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New Book on France by N. F. Hoggson 





NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 
President, Hoggson Brothers, New York 


66 FUST Behind the Front in France” 

is the title of a new volume writ- 
ten by Noble Foster Hoggson, and pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company. 
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The book pictures the region of sunny 
France laid waste by German guns. 
But, more than that, it reveals the sub- 
lime spirit—risen Phenix-like from the 
ashes and ruins of war—of the French 
people. 

As a member of the American Indus- 
trial Commission which visited France 
last year, Mr. Hoggson, who is presi- 
dent of Hoggson Brothers, the build- 
ers, was afforded exceptional opportu- 
nities for study and observation. His 
book records the sensations and impres- 
sions made on him by the sorrowful 
changes which he found in our war- 
stricken sister republic. 

“Just Behind the Front” is not mere- 
ly ‘another book about the war.” 
There is little in it of the thunder of 
cannon or the clangor of combat. It 
is a book of faith and hope and cour- 
age, written simply and sympathetical- 
ly, but with all those charming qualities 
which mark the author's previous writ- 
ings. 

(Just Behind the Front in France. 
160 pages, 32 illustrations, $1.50 net; 
John Lane Company, New York, Pub- 
lishers. ) 
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Getting Ready to Build 


WHILE building operations are 

necessarily restricted on account 
of the war, many banks find it neces- 
sary to put up new buildings or to re- 
model their present buildings in order 
to meet the demands of their growing 
business. 

In regard to the probable course of 
the cost of materials Mr. Edwin D. 
Weary, president of Weary & Alford 
Company, the well-known Chicago bank 
architects, thus advises the banks con- 
templating building: 


The war must terminate some time; per- 
haps earlier than we expect. A careful 
review of the situation convinces us that 





there will then be a temporary drop in the 
prices of building construction. This will 
be followed by higher prices than ever, be- 
cause of the accumulated demand for new 
buildings, and for structural materials. 
The far-sighted banker will reap a tremen- 
dous benefit in time and in cost if he is 
ready to let his contracts at the time prices 
commence to drop. 

To our clients who know they must have 
a new building our advice is to proceed at 
once with the preparation of both their 
drawings and specifications. 


By having their plans ready in ad- 
vance Mr. Weary believes that the 
banks will be in a position to take quick 
advantage of a favorable change in the 
building situation. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





ADDITION TO STAFF OF BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
announces that George B. Mallon has 
become a member of the company’s 
staff. Mr. Mallon was city editor of 
the “Sun” for twelve years and for 
five years was associated with Erman 
J. Ridgway in editing the group of five 
Butterick magazines and as secretary 
and treasurer of the Ridgway Com- 
pany, which publishes “Everybody’s 
Magazine” and “Adventure.” He has 
been state publicity director for the 
National War Savings Committee for 
New Jersey and editor of “War- 
Thrift,” published in Newark twice a 
month to help along the War Savings 
Campaign. Mr. Maiion is president of 
Amherst Alumni Association of New 
York and of the “Sun” Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


A BANK’S FIRST GOLD STAR 


The 126 blue stars heretofore on the 
service flag of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York have given 
place to one of gold and 125 of blue, 
the gold star being in honor of James 
F. Ward, an employee of the bank since 
June 9, 1916. He eniisted with a ma- 
chine gun company on his sixteenth 
birthday, June 1, 1917, and was killed 
a year afterward during action in 
France. 


RESUMES DUTIES AS ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


After an absence of nearly a year in 
the service of the Liberty Loan Pub- 
licity Committee, J. I. Clarke has re- 
suined his duties as advertising me~ 
ager of the National Bank of Com- 
merece in New York. 

!n February, 1917, Mr. Clarke en- 
ter d the Service Department of the 


bank, and shortly thereafter was ap- 
pointed advertising manager. At the 
beginning of the First Liberty Loan 
campaign he went to the Liberty Loan 
Committee of the Second Federal Re- 
serve District, and was manager of the 
press bureau during that campaign. 
During the Second Liberty Loan cam- 
paign he was manager of the adver- 
\ising bureau, while for the Third Loan 
he was assistant director of publicity 
in charge of advertising. 

On the termination of Mr. Clarke's 
connection with the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee of the Second Federal Reserve 
District, Governor Strong of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank wrote to Mr. Alex- 
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ander a letter highly appreciative of 
Mr. Clarke’s work. A dinner was 


given at the Hotel Martimcre by the 
members of the advertising bureau, at 
which he was presented with testi- 
monials, including commendatory reso- 
lutions showing the regard in which 
he has been held by his staff. 
CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
On the 22d of July the board of 
directors of the Continental Guaranty 
Corporation of New York declared a 
dividend of 2 per cent. for the quarter 
ending June 29, on the capital stock 
of the corporation, payable July 25, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 23, 1918. 


WESTERN BANK ADVERTISING EXPERT 


REMOVES TO NEW YORK 


Charles H. Moore has recently come 
from the West for the purpose of en- 
gaging in the bank advertising busi- 
ness. As trust officer of the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, during the first seven years of its 
existence, Mr. Moore assisted in build- 
ing up a department which developed 
a business well over five million dollars 
in trust accounts. Later he was pub- 
licity manager of the Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company, which has be- 
come the largest trust company in the 
Pacific Northwest. It was during Mr. 
Moore’s incumbency as publicity direc- 
tor that this institution was honored at 
the Philadelphia national convention by 
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the Associated Advertising Clubs by 
receiving one of three awards given in 
the first country-wide competitive dis- 
play of bank advertising. 

During the past two years Mr. Moore 
has been affiliated with the financial 
advertising house of Harvey Blodgett 
Company, St. Paul. 

MR. 


PLATTEN A DIRECTOR OF GALENA- 


SIGNAL 


John W. Platten, president of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Galena-Signal Oil 
Company. 

HEAVY HOLDERS OF GOVERNMENT 

SECURITIES 


A compilation made by the “New 
York Times” shows that twenty of 
New York’s largest banks and trust 
companies own $594,000,000 of United 
States Government securities. This is 
more than ten per cent. of the aggregate 
resources of these twenty banks, which 
total nearly $5,400,000,000. The 
securities include Liberty Loan bonds, 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
and, in the case of national banks, 
bonds to secure circulation. 


GUARANTY TRUST FIRST IN ACCEPTANCES 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York ranks at the top of the list 
in the amount of acceptance business 
done, with more than $50,000,000 to 
its credit. The last statement makes 
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The Elements of Success 


od Methods 
By which is meant those principles of conservatism and character 
that have enabled this institution, not only to meet every financial 
storm experienced by this country during the past hundred years, 
but as well to increase its deposits substantially during such 
periods. 


od Facilities 
By which is meant not banking equipment alone, but an executive 
force qualified to consult and advise \ ith customers upon those 
matters of finance and business which make for their protection 





and progress. 
Good Treatment 


be served. 


success attained. 
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By which is meant that type of personal ¢ -ention which, alert to 
the requirements of those seeking service, makes it a pleasure to 


Upon these policies this institution has been built and its present 
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an excellent showing for this bank, 
with total resources of $697,000,000, 
which indicates its ability to handle all 
the big business which is coming to it. 
One of the new services which it has 
instituted is its overseas service. 
Checking accounts can be opened 
with the company’s London or Paris 
offices, and can be used on the other 
side practically the same as in the 
United States. Commissioned officers 
having a checking account at the Paris 
office have the additional advantage of 
being able to cash checks thereon at 
the leading French banks. This ar- 
rangement is also of especial advan- 
tage to regimental or company fund 
reasurers. Arrangements can also be 
ade whereby checks on home banks 
| the United States can be cashed in 
merous places throughout France. 
ong the other services offered is one 
iereby relatives or friends in this 
intry can open credits for men in 
‘vice on the other side. 


ADVERTISING THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


In an address delivered before the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at San Francisco, William J. 
Mullally, of New York, chief of the 
copy division, described graphically the 
work of the Publicity Department in 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign. 
Among other good things, Mr. Mullally 
said: 


Perhaps the keynote of the work of the 
Publicity Department, to which was as- 
signed the task of appealing to the public 
through the written word, was the con- 
sistent attempt to set before the people of 
the district not only the fundamentals of 
Government finance, but the deeper inspira- 
tion of the war itself in all its phases in 
such a manner as to leave the buyers of 
bonds with a powerful feeling of voluntary 
co-operation in war service. It was largely 
a campaign to “sell the war.” More and 
more as the war goes on the Liberty Loan 
organization will be able to get the vast 
and varied population of New York city 
and the Second Federal Reserve District on 
a basis where it will be impossible for any- 
one to fail to contribute a fair share to 
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ANSEL P. VERITY 
Cashier First National Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Government financing. We have felt very 
strongly, however, that it is much better 
to get four million subscribers to buy Lib- 
erty Bonds with enthusiasm and inspired by 
deep sympathy with and knowledge of the 
war, than it is to get the same number of 
people purely on a card catalogue basis 
by assigning a specific sum to them and 
collecting it through a soliciting organiza- 
tion. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN 


Several promotions have taken place 
in the official staff of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
sixty-five-year-old institution, which is 
one of the most progressive banks in 
the Borough of Brooklyn. 

Ansel P. Verity, elected cashier, 
started with the First National Bank 
in 1906. He was appointed assistant 
cashier in March, 1911, and for two 
years has been right-hand man to Wm. 
S. Irish, vice-president and cashier. 

Frederick W. Krueger, elected as- 
sistant cashier, began service with the 
First National Bank in 1904 and has 
been paying teller since April, 1913. 

Russell C. Irish, appointed assistant 


RUSSELL C. IRISH 
Asst. Cashier First National Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERICK W. KRUEGER 
Asst. Cashier First National Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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S. G. BAYNE, President 


DIRECTORS 
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The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 
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cashier, began with the bank in 1905 
and for three years has been the effi- 
cient head of the new business depart- 
ment. 

The capital of the First National 
Bank is $300,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits $670,521. The deposits 
have increased in the past year more 
than a million dollars and now total 
approximately $7,400,000. 


CHANGES IN NEW YORK BANKING LAW 


The Federal Reserve “Bulletin” calls 
attention to amendments to the bank- 
ing laws of New York made at the 1918 
session of the Legislature, wherein 
changes were made in sections 105 and 
190, restricting loans and investments 
by banks and trust companies, respec- 
tively, by adding to each a new sub- 
division reading as follows: 

None of the limitations or restrictions 
ontained in the previous sub-divisions of 

s section shall apply to loans, discounts 

other extensions of credit secured by 
| iberty bonds or by other bonds or securi- 


ties issued by the United States Government 
for war purposes, if the market value of 
such Liberty bonds or other securities ex~- 
ceed by ten per centum the amount of any 
such loan, discount or other extension of 
credit. 

The Board likewise draws attention 
to the following amendment to Section 
238 relating to the powers of savings 
banks so as to permit them to receive 
Liberty or other Government. bonds for 
safe keeping: 

8. To receive as depository, or as bailee 
for safe keeping and storage, Liberty bonds 
or other bonds or securities issued by the 
United States Government for war pur- 
poses or otherwise. 


NEARLY A BILLION DOLLARS IN NEW 
YORK SAVINGS BANKS 


Notwithstanding the heavy subscrip- 
tions to Liberty Loans in New York. 
the falling off in savings deposits has 
been very slight, only $8,812,724 for 
the entire year ending June 30. De- 
posits on that date showed a total of 
$983,316,211, as against $992,128,935 
on the same date last year. The num- 
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Vice-President 
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ber of savings accounts increased dur- 
ing the year by 21,250, which fact dis- 
closes an educational value of the Lib- 
erty Loans. 

OPENING FOUR NEW BRANCHES 

The New York State Banking De- 
partment has received application from 
the American Foreign Banking Corpo- 
ration, of 56 Wall Sireet, New York, 
for authorization to open and maintain 
branch offices of that institution at each 
of the following places: 

Rio de Janeiro, Republic of Brazil; 

Cap-Haitien, Republic of Haiti; 

Saint Marc, Republic of Haiti; 

Cali, Republic of Colombia. 


PARK NATIONAL TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


BATTERY 


It has been decided by the stockhold- 
ers of the Battery Park National Bank, 
8 Broadway, New York, to increase 
the capital stock of the bank from 
$400,000 to $1,500,000, and to increase 
the surplus from $400,000 to $1,400,- 
000, thus making a total capital and 
surplus of $2,900,000. The board of 
directors has declared a special divi- 
dend of twenty-five per cent., or $100,- 
000, payable to the stockholders on 
September 16. 
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To provide for the additional $2,- 
100,000 of capital and surplus, the 
stockholders authorized the sale of 
11,000 additional shares of stock of 
$100 par value. It was decided to sell 
1,000 shares at $100 each and 10,000 
shares at $200 each. ‘The present 
stockholders are entitled to subscribe 
for stock in the amount of twenty-five 
per cent. of their present holdings at 
$100 a share; and also in an amount 
of two and one-half times the number 
of shares now owned at $200 a share. 

In July, 1916, the capital and sur- 
plus of the bank was doubled to $800,- 
000. The latest statement of condi- 
tion shows that the Battery Park Na- 
tional Bank has gross deposits of close 
to $10,000,000. 


PERSONNEL OF THE NEW YORK COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE WAR FINANCE BOARD 


The new district committee in New 
York of the War Finance Board is 
composed of the following gentlemen: 


Pierre Jay, Federal Reserve agent. 

Benj. Strong, vice-chairman, gover- 
nor Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 

Frederick Strauss, vice-chairman, J. 
& W. Seligman & Co. 

Franklin Q. Brown, Redmond & Co. 

John R. Morron, president Atlas 
Portland Cement Co. 

















; officers of this bank are always at 
the immediate service of its customers 


Citpert H. Jounson, Vice-President | 
WituiamM F. Firzsimmons, Vice-President 


Puineas C. Lounspury, Chairman 

HerMAN D. Kowunrze, President 

Epwarp K. CuerriLt, Vice-President Frank E. Anpruss, Cashier 
Kimsa.t C. Atwoop, Vice-President Joun P. Larrp, Assistant Cashier 
Joun H. Brennen, Assistant Cashier 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,800,000 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
257 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1829 NATIONALIZED 1865 | 




















Charles A. Stone, president Ameri- 
can International Corporation. 

Martin Vogel, assistant treasurer 
United States Sub-Treasury, New 
York. 

S. Reading Bertron, Bertron, Gris- 
com & Co. 


Harry Bronner, chairman finance 
committee Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company, director Bethlehem Steel 


Corporation. 

Newcomb Carlton, president West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. 

George B. Cortelyou, president Con- 
solidated Gas Company. 

Allen B. Forbes, Harris, Forbes & 
Co. 

W. T. Graham, 
chmidt Detinning Co. 

George E. Hardy, Hodenpyl, Hardy 
& Co. 

Alvin W. Krech, president Equitable 

rust Co, 

Thomas W. Lamont, J. P. Morgan 

Co. 

_E. G. Merrill, vice-president Central 

nion Trust Co. 


president Gold- 


E. H. Outerbridge, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce, State of New York. 

Charles V. Rich, executive manager 
National City Bank. 

Walter T. Rosen, Landenburg Thal- 
mann & Co. 

Charles H. Sabin, president Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 

W. L. Saunders, chairman board of 
directors Ingersoll-Rand Company. 

Arthur Sinclair, Jr., Estabrook & Co. 

Henry R. Towne, chairman board of 
directors Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company. 

James N. Wallace, president Central 
Union Trust Co. 

Albert H. Wiggin, president Chase 
National Bank. 

Walter Cooke, Kenefick, 
Mitchell & Haas, Buffalo. 


Cooke, 


PAYING BRITISH GOVERNMENT COUPONS 


IN NEW YORK 


Arrangements have been concluded 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York whereby it can receive for col- 
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Deposits—August 20, 1918 . 


| Capital and Surplus 








Deposits—September 20, 1916 


(This is not the result of consolidation) 


Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


$7,484,024.47 
18,556,967.58 


, $2,500,000.00 














lection coupons from all British Gov- 
ernment securities which had previous- 
ly been payable in London. Of course, 
these will be accepted only from banks, 
but the coupons can be presented for 
collection at any time, but not more 
than one month prior to their due date, 
and when so presented will be paid at 
the current rate of exchange as soon 
thereafter as possible. No charge will 
be made for this service. 

The coupons must be accompanied 
by a schedule which will include a dec- 
laration of non-enemy ownership, also 
in cases where non-residents of Great 
Britain claim exemption from the 
British Income Tax, on coupons which 
would otherwise be subject to this tax, 
they must be accompanied by a special 
form of income tax declaration, which 
the Federal Reserve Bank will give 
upon request. All coupons must also 
be accompanied by United States in- 
come tax ownership certificate form 
1001A. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


ADDITION TO 
NATIONAL 


Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., assist- 
ant professor of economics, Harvard 
University, and a writer of national 
note on theoretical and practical finan- 
cial subjects, has been added to the 
service department of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. This 
appointment is in keeping with the 
bank’s policy of rendering informative 
and advisory service on the broadest 
possible business lines to its customers. 
The service department prepares and 
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makes available for the bank’s custom- 
ers economic and commercial informa- 
tion. 

Professor Anderson is author of 
“Social Value,’ 1911, and ‘‘The Value 
of Money,” 1917. In addition he is 
author of numerous magazine articles 
on money, commerce and other eco- 
nomic subjects. His books and maga- 
zine writings have attracted marked at- 
tention by their thorough and advanced 
treatment of the subjects handled and 
have established his place among the 
leaders of economic research and 
thought. 

Professor Anderson was graduated 
from the University of Missouri in 
1906. He was professor of English 
literature and economics in Missouri 
Valley College, 1906-1907; head of the 
department of history and economics, 
State Normal College, Springfield, 
Mo., 1907-1911; instructor in econom- 
ics, Columbia University, 1911-1913; 
and assistant professor in economics, 
Harvard University, since 1913. He 
is a member of the committee on the 
purchasing power of money in war 
time, American Economic Association, 
and also of the committee of the asso- 
ciation on price fixing. He received his 
A. M. degree in economics and _ philos- 
ophy from the University of Illinois, 
1910, and while Garth Fellow in po- 
litical economy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he won the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx economic essay prize for 1910. 
He received his Ph.D. degree in eco- 
nomic philosophy and sociology from 
Columbia University in 1911. 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


William Ripley Nelson was appoint- 
ed an assistant treasurer of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York on 
August 15. He will have charge of 
the organization and personnel of the 
bond and securities department. Mr. 
Nelson came to the Guaranty as an 
assistant in the income tax depart- 
ment and shortly afterwards became 
chief clerk of the department of pub- 
licity and new business. He became 
chief clerk of the company in October, 
1917. 

Elias Milford Bentley was appointed 
ofice manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York on August 15. 
He will have charge of the clerical op- 
eration of the company and of the en- 
tire clerical force, subject to the gen- 
eral supervision of the vice-president 
in charge of the organization. 

Mr. Bentley was born on a farm in 
the town of Bennington, Wyoming 
county. N. Y., on July 17, 1874. He 
was educated in country schools and at 
Union School at Attica, N. Y. He be- 
gan his business career in the office of 
the superintendent of a small narrow- 
guage railroad, and learned telegraphy 
while serving as railway and express 
agent. After two years he entered the 
service of the Western New York & 
Pennsylvania Railway, now a part of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system, at 
Genesee Junction, N. Y. Three years 
later he took a clerical position in the 
engineering department of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, in the 
general offices of the company at 
Rochester, N. Y. He became chief 
clerk in 1901, and special representa- 
tive in 1911. Five years later he be- 
came special representative of the gen- 
eral manager of the company, leaving 
that position to enter the service of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Since 1901 Mr. Bentley’s duties 
have embraced the supervision of ac- 
counting and general office work as well 
as special duties in connection with 
ther railway lines, various industries, 
nublic service commissions, and the In- 
erstate Commerce Commission. For 
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Resources 


$17,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


PEOPLES 
BANK 


BUFFALO 





Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
Cc. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 





BAT 





Converting Deposits Into Reserve 


is the present day test of your ability to 
turn a losing account into one of profit. 


The best collection system is the one that 
converts out-of-town checks into available 
cash in the shortest time. 


The transit department of this bank re- 





ceives and despatches mail 24 hours each 





day. 


Send for our booklet 


“The Transfer of Reserves 
To Federal Reserve Banks” 


THE 


Philadelphia National Bank 


(ORGANIZED 1803) 


a number of years Mr. Bentley was 
identified with the activities of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
William G. Wendell, secretary of the 
Paris office of the Guaranty. Trust 
Company of New York, has obtained 
a leave of absence for the duration of 
the war in order to enter government 
service. He will be succeeded by Ed- 
ward de Lima, who, previous to his 
departure for France, was an assistant 
manager of the foreign department at 
the New York office of the company. 


DR. WILLIS TO OCCUPY COLUMBIA CHAIR 


Dr. H. Parker Willis, secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board since its 
creation, has resigned to take the 
newly-established chair of banking at 
Columbia University, New York. 


CREDIT FUNDS FOR CHILE AND PERU 


Credit funds for the account of Chile 
and Peru are about to be established 
in New York to the extent of $30.000,- 
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000 for Chile and $20,000,000 for Peru. 
The arrangement is for the purpose of 
stabilizing exchange and parallels the 
similar fund recently negotiated for the 
Argentine Government, which now has 
a credit of $60,000,000 in the Federal 
Reserve Bank here and against which 
currency has been issued in Buenos 
Aires. The credit balances in New 
York are built up through the accumu- 
lation of sums owed by importers of 
goods from the countries involved. 


SAVINGS BANKS URGED TO MAKE HEAVY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Savings Bank Association of 
New York State has issued an appeal 
to the savings banks of the state to 
conserve their earnings during the 
next four months in order that they 
may subscribe to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan to the extent of at least six per 
cent. of their deposits. The banks are 
asked to sell the bonds to depositors 


and to retain all not sold. The state- 
a 











EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is in a position to offer you prompt and adequate 
service in your Philadelphia banking transactions. 


UNION 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


ment of the association closes as fol- 
lows: 


Every savings bank in the State of New 
York should plan to subscribe for an amount 
of bonds at least to 6 per cent. of its de- 
posits; to sell to its depositors and the gen- 
eral public as much as possible of the 
amount so subscribed and should be pre- 
pared to take for its own account the dif- 
ference between the amount subscribed ana 
the amount it succeeds in selling. 

Savings banks are deeply interested in all 
the phases of the next and each succeediny 
loan; the rate of interest; the time the 
bonds have to run; what manner of argu- 
ments the speakers shali use in selling cam- 
paign; and the form, method and time in 
making partial payments. 

That we should have knowledge of these 
vital facts early, the Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation should have a representative on the 
Liberty Loan Committee; and in order to 
show good reason for such recognition, we 
should be able to state to the Federal Re- 
serve Board approximately how much the 
inembers of this association might in the 
iggregate be expected to subscribe, for the 
next loan, provided the conditions governing 
he issue should conform to our reasonable 
requirements. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Resources over 


$16,000,000 


FUNDS TO MEET ACCEPTANCES 


Supplementing the recent order of 
the New York Clearing House, that 
bank acceptances may be sent through 
the clearing-house on the day of their 
maturity, a rule requiring clients to 
provide their banks with funds to meet 
all acceptances made for their accounts 
on the day of maturity has been adopt- 
ed by a number of banks at a meeting 
held at the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 

The rule was embodied in the follow- 
ing resolutions, adopted by the meeting: 


Whereas, The Clearing house Committee 
of the New York Clearing-House Associa- 
tion by resolution adopted July 29, 1918, 
effective August 1, 1918, has ruled that ac- 
ceptances may be passed through the clear- 
ings on the day of their maturity; and 

Whereas, It has therefore become neces- 
sary that banks executing acceptances which 
are payable through the New York Clear- 
ing-House adopt some uniform rule cover- 
ing the time and manner of reimbursement 
from their clients for such acceptances 

Resolved, That the accepting bank shall 
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President 
Vice-President 

- Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-Preside.t 


GEORGE A. COULTON, 
GEORGE 8S. RUSSELL,’ - 
WILLIAM E. WAKD, - 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, 
WILLIAM C. CAINE, - 








require from its clients that it be placed in 
funds to meet acceptances on day of ma- 
turity either by, 

(a) The deposit of clearing-house funds 

one day prior to maturity, or 

(b) The deposit of cash or check on the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
on the day of maturity, or 

(c) Debit to the account of the bank’s 

client on day of moturity against 
funds cleared on, or prior to, such 
date. 

The following banks were represent- 
ed: National City Bank, Guaranty 
Trust Co., Equitable Trust Co., First 
National Bank, Chase National Bank, 
National Park Bank, Bank of Man- 
hattan Co., Importers & Traders Na- 
tional Bank, Irving National Bank, 
Liberty National Bank, Central Union 
Trust Co., Columbia Trust Co., Bank- 
ers Trust Co., Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Browne Bros., Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.; P. J. Morgan & Co., Heidelbach 
Ickelheimer & Co., Bank of New York, 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., National 
Bank of Commerce in New York; Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass.; 
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UNION COMMERCE 
National Bank 


Capital $4,000,000 
Surplus 2,000,000 


** Expeditious Service now— 
Long Experience taught Us How ’’ 


WARREN 8S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 


A ASAHI Se Pee ea eee Re ee ed es eA eae 


OF CLEVELAND 


WALTER C. SAUNDERS, 
HARRY E. HILLS, 
CARL R. LEE, 

FRANK A. WHITE, 
FRED. W. COOK, 


Cashier 

Asst. Cashier 
Aast. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 

- Asst. Cashier 


Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; First National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

The meeting was held at the call of 
J. T. Cosby, vice-president, National 
City Bank; Albert Breton, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Co.; J. E. Ro- 
vensky, vice-president, National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. 

NEW OFFICERS COMMERCIAL 

COMPANY, BUFFALO 


TRUST 


At a monthly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Commercial Trust 
Company, Buffalo, William H. Hurley 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
the department of banks and bankers, 
and R. W. H. Campbell assistant sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Hurley originally came from 
Texas, but was recently with the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 



























































Widening your 


investment outlook 
SERVICE 
TO BANKS 


Through lack of a convenient source of national investment 
information, the outlook of many banks has been limited to purely 
local investments. Other banks for the same reason have confined : 
themselves to a limited list of bonds and short-term notes. 

By the aid of a thorough departmental organization, The National 
City Company is now ready to keep the banks of the country in close 
touch with the whole investment security market. 

Under our form of organization each of the following departments 
has separate and specialized management: 

United States Government Department 
Foreign Government Department Public Utility Department 


State and Municipal Department Industrial Department 
Railroad Department Acceptances 


Each department head is a recognized authority in his line. “These 
departments have at their command what is probably the world’s most 
comprehensive private digest of corporate affairs. 

° May not such expert service, offered through specialized depart- 
ments with broad sources of information at hand, be of service to you 
in the analysis of specific securities in which you may be interested or 
in the balancing of your investment list? 

We would be pleased to have you communicate with our nearest 
Correspondence Office to the end that this service may be made 
effective for you. 


For our current list of investment securities, please write {/.r FB-89 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Aveany, N. Y. Dayton, OnIO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CaL 
Ten Eyck Bidg. Mutual Home Bldg. McKnight Bldg. 424 California St 
ATLANTA, GA, DENVER, COLO. NEWARK, N. J. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg. 718 17th Street 790 Broad St. Hoge Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. New ORLEANS, La. SPRINGFIELD, Mas: 
Munsey Bidg. a 301 Baronne St. 3rd National Bank Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sr. Louis, Mo 
10 State Street nag 1421 Chestnut Street Bk. of Commerce Bldg. 
Burrato, N. ¥ ‘3 js PITTSBURGH, PA. WasnincTon, I). C. 
Marine Bank Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Farmers Bank Bldg. 741 15th St., N. W. 
CHicaco, ILL, a PORTLAND, ORE WILKES Barre, Pa. 
137 So. La Salle St. rus s- Railway ‘Exchange Bldg. Minerr Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Kansas City, Mo. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Fourth Natl. Bk. Bldg. Republic Bidg. Industrial Trust Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, Sue RICHMOND, VA. Lonpon, EC. 2 Eng. 
Guardian Bldg a ye 1214 Mutucl Bidg. 36 Bishopsgate. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. = 


. $70,000,000 


SAMUEL P. COLT, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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_ INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 











H. MARTIN BROWN, President 


Sap bd i 
Assets over . 
JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN Vice-President 
JAMES M. SCOTT - - Vice-President 
SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON .- Vice-President 
= FLORRIMON M. HOWE __ - Vice-President 
= WARD E. SMITH ‘ - Treasurer 


HENRY B. CONGDON .- : : Secretary 
J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK - Trust Officer 
ELMER F. SEABURY .- Assistant Treasurer 
HARRY C. OWEN Assistant Secretary 
HENRY C. JACKSON .- Assistant Secretary 





and is well known in banking circles 
throughout the west. 

Mr. Campbell joined the company 
about one and one-half years ago, and 
has been filling the position of assist- 
ant manager of the Black Rock branch. 
He was formerly assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Rutherford Trust 
Company, of Rutherford, N. J., and 
was with that institution for seven 
years. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INCREASES 
CAPITAL AND ABSORBS FARMERS 
AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL 


The capital of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank has been increased from 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 and the sur- 
plus from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. 
Of this amount $3,000,000 was ob- 
tained from the proceeds of 15,000 
shares of new stock issued at $200 a 
share, and $500,000 was_ transferred 
from the undivided profits to surplus. 
This gives the bank $10,000,000 capi- 
tal and surplus instead of $6,500,000, 
the previous figure. 

Purchase of the building and assets 
of the Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank has been made by the Philadel- 
phia National. Howard W. Lewis, 
president of the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics National Bank, becomes  vice- 
president of the Philadelphia National, 
while John Schlage, cashier, and G. H. 
Millett, assistant cashier of the 
merged bank, are to be assistant cash- 
iers of the Philadelphia National Bank, 
which also takes over the employees of 
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LEVI L. RUE 


President Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


the bank it is absorbing. Recent state- 
ments of both banks are given herewith, 
showing their condition at the com- 
mencement of business on August 8: 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


NN goo. n0- che 5rd d 03) se wid oe 
ee er re ere errr 10,952,000 
Exchanges for clearing house.... 3,743,000 
Due from banks................ 29,546,000 
ee ee Pree eee 91,780,000 
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FARMERS AND MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK 
loans and investments..........$12,175,000 
Ce 3,383,000 
Exchanges for clearing house... 1,027,000 
Cae. SE SONG ikon cc ctv tenex 1,645,000 
RGU ssccsnssarsanssxenayen 13,441,000 


This gives the Philadelphia National 
Bank total deposits above $105,000,000. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK’S ACCEPT- 
ANCE DIVISION 


In order to extend the use of bank 
acceptances and to handle the work in- 
cident to this new form of banking 
credit, the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston has established an acceptance 
division in connection with the foreign 
department. 

This institution now publishes regu- 
larly each month a comparative state- 
ment showing in detail the foreign 
trade of the Port of Boston. 


NEW CREDIT MANAGER, MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


John N. Eaton, who has until re- 
cently been manager of the Pawtucket 
branch of the Industrial Trust Co., 
Providence, R. I., has been made man- 
ager of the credit department of the 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, and 
has assumed his new duties. Mr. 
Eaton was formerly Boston representa- 
tive of E. Naumburg & Co., commer- 
cial paper, and went to Pawtucket as 
assistant manager of the Rhode Island 
institution, in which work he was 
highly successful. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK ON TRADE 
ACCEPTANCES 


The educational work being carried 
on by banks in regard to a wider use 
of trade acceptances is interestingly 
discussed by John Bolinger, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, in an article published in the 
Boston “Commercial.” He expresses 
he view that the argument in favor of 
he aeceptance in place of the straight 
loan or open book account should be 
se conclusive to the banker that the 
missionary work for its general intro- 
duction should be undertaken by him. 
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B/L BANK of CHICAGO 





Our officers desire to 


personally welcome at 
our bank visiting bankers 
in attendance at the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association 
Convention, September 23rd 
to 28th. We will keep open 
house all week. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Strictly a Commercial Bank 
Established 1869 











CITY NATIONAL BANK TO REMODEL 
BANKING QUARTERS 


Active work has been commenced by 
Hoggson Brothers, the New York and 
Chicago builders, on the remodeling of 
the banking quarters of the City Na- 
tional Bank, Plainfield, N. J. Exten- 
sive alterations are called for by the 
contract, and by a scientific rearrange- 
ment of the present space ample accom- 
modation’s will be afforded to meet the 
needs of the constantly increasing busi- 
ness of the bank. 

The City National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1875, and is a strong and pro- 
gressive institution. It has a capital 
of $150,000, and surplus and profits of 
over $300,000. Its present officers are: 
Louis K. Hyde, president; Wm. P. 
Smith and Thomas J. Mumford, vice- 
presidents; A. E. Crone, cashier. 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltunore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange. Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital & Surplus, $2,500,000 


Resources, $15,235,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 


SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. 


JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Asst. Cash. 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 





UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


The Union Trust Company of Balti- 
more has made George F. Randolph 
chairman of its board of directors. Mr. 
Randolph was formerly vice-president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
charge of traffic, but more recently 
commissioner of railroads in classifica- 
tion territory. Mr. Randolph’s connec- 
tion with the Union Trust Company 
for many years as a director has given 
him a valuable knowledge of its af- 
fairs, as well as an understanding of 
the financial needs of the city. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF SYRACUSE 

TRUST COMPANY 


E. T. Eshelman, formerly treasurer 
of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Harral S. Tenney. J. Hol- 
den Wilson, formerly secretary of the 
company, was made treasurer to suc- 
ceed Mr. Eshelman; William Pelouze 
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Cutler, formerly assistant secretary and 
treasurer, was elected secretary in lieu 
of Mr. Wilson, and Tyler J. Britcher, 
heretofore auditor, was made assistant 
secretary and treasurer to succeed Mr. 
Cutler. Mr. Eshelman, the newly- 
elected vice-president, prior to entering 
the service of the Syracuse Trust Co. 
in October last, was connected with the 
New York State Banking Department 
as Chief Examiner in the western part 
of the state. 


VICE-PRESIDENT BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, dean of the 
School of Economics of the University 
of Pittsburgh, was recently elected an 
active vice-president of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. Dr. Holdsworth will 
have charge of a special department 
which the bank has created for develop- 
ing new business in connection with do- 
mestic and foreign trade, particularly 
with reference to the utilization of 
trade and bank acceptances. 

Alexander Dunbar, cashier of the 








THE WORLDS LARGEST SURETY COMPANY 
WE BOND MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


a ehiondl. Sandy My Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER le 000,000.00 


MG E Linudway, New? Yr 


TO BANKERS AND MERCHANTS : 


You are required by the conditions of the times 
to pay out money more freely than ever before. 
Under such circumstances it becomes of the greatest 
importance that you should have some sure reliance 
against loss by reason of alterations in names of 
payees and the amounts indicated in the checks daily 
presented at your counters for payment--a protection 
greater than that which any purely mechanical de- 


vice, however ingenious, can possibly afford. 


Such protection is assured through the Check 
Alteration Bond issued by the National Surety Com- 
pany--''the World's largest surety company.'' This 
constitutes, in fact, the only known form of pro- 
tection which covers all features of check altera- 
tion. This bond is very simple in form, but covers 
every point. 


A letter to the undersigned will bring full 
details as to the plan and the cost, which is ex- 
ceedingly moderate. 


Yours for safer banking, 


Pade k, 


President. 








ON THE 


Twin Cities 


AND 
THE 


Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., has been 
elected vice-president as well, retaining 
his position as cashier. 

E. M. Seibert, heretofore first as- 
sistant cashier, is also a new vice-presi- 
dent. 


SOLDIERS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


For the benefit of soldiers who may 
become disabled in their country’s serv- 
ice, the “armers and Merchants Bank 
of Greer .ille, South Carolina, has or- 
ganized an employment bureau. The 
object of this club is to assist such 
soldiers who may return to Greenville 
county in securing positions wherein 
they may be useful, hopeful and hap- 
py. President Robert I. Woodside 
writes that the bank’s services are free 
both to soldiers and employers. 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 


The treasurer of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is president of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers Association and_ the 
voungest executive that organization 
has ever had. He is also a member 
of the North Carolina State Senate and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
that body. 

Mr. Gray is the son of James A. 
Gray, former president of the Wacho- 
via National Bank, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and vice-president of the Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Company, the in- 
stitution succeeding the former. From 
his able and successful father, Mr. 
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SEND YOUR BUSINESS 


Northwest 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


We are prepared to meet your most exacting 
requirements and cordially invite you to write to us 





AND 


SECURITy 


TO THE 






NATIONAL 
BANK 


Gray early learned the principles of 
good banking. In the summer seasons 
between the years of his collegiate 
training at the University of North 





JAMES A. GRAY 


Treasurer Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


Carolina, of which he is now a trus- 
tee, James A. Gray, Jr., worked in 
the various departments of the Wacho- 
via National Bank, becoming familiar 
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FRANK O. HICKS. . 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 
JOSEPH S.CALFEE..... Cashier 


. Vice-President 








with every phase of the work of a 
typical southern bank. 

% After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1908, Mr. 
Gray became manager of the savings 
department of the Wachovia National 
Bank. He visited the leading banks 
in the cities of the North, where he 
made a study of savings bank methods. 
On his return he put a new impetus 
into this department of the Wachovia 
National, and continued his work suc- 
cessfully until the consolidation of the 
Wachovia National with the Wachovia 
Loan and Trust Company. He then 
became assistant treasurer of the new 
organization, the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company. This consolidation 
cecurred on January 1, 1911, bringing 

unusually successful institutions 

together as the Wachovia Bank and 





two 


Trust Company, which has become one 
‘ the leading trust companies of the 
South. 
In January, 1915, Mr. Gray was 
ected treasurer of the Wachovia Bank 
On June 15 of 


id Trust Company. 








A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 
THE STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 





60 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 





The | 
Mechanics-American 
National Bank 

of St. Louis 

Capital, $2,000,000 


Resources, $41,096,000 


CHARLES L.ALLEN. . 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 
G. Mi. GASH. . 2. « © s Asst. Cashier 
RICHARD L. KING . Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 





that year the total deposits of the in- 
stitution had grown to $6,773,869.02. 
Mr. Gray’s contribution to this devel- 
opment had been very considerable dur- 


ing his assistant treasurership. When 
he became treasurer his sphere of use- 
fulness was appreciably broadened, 
and the effects of his good work have 
been constantly felt. On June 15, 
1916, the total deposits were $8,370,- 
260.45. One year later they were 
$10,231,923.96. On June 15, 1918, 
they were $13,296,166.68. 

By encouraging home industries, by 
taking an active interest in the welfare 
of local business both large and small, 
by being a friend to every man who 
comes into his business life—a friend 
who can say “No” with the same man- 
liness and convincing judgment that 
brings forth his “Yes’—James A. 
Gray, Jr., has put the best of his en- 
thusiasm and energy into this remark- 
able growth of 320 per cent. since the 
organization of the institution of which 
he is treasurer. 
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“‘Has He Made Good at Home?”’ 


Every stranger seeking to es- 
tablish 


business relations with 


you must show that he has made 
good at home; must prove that 
he has the confidence of those 
people who have known him 


longest and most intimately. 
If this bank, in soliciting your business, comes as 


a stranger, we should be put to the test. 


Do we 


pass it successfully in pointing out that more than 
one-fourth of all the banks in our Federal Reserve 
District carry accounts with us? 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





Resources, over $85,000,000.00 











BANK TO MODERNIZE ITS BANKING 
ROOM 


Work has been commenced by Hogg- 
son Brothers, the Atlanta and New 
York builders, on remodelling the 
banking-room of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank, Winchester, Va. 
When completed the bank will have at- 
tractive quarters with up-to-date equip- 
ment which will enable it to efficiently 
handle its rapidly expanding business, 
which has demanded increased space at 
this time. 

The Farmers and Merchants Nation- 
al Bank was organized in 1902, and has 
a capital of $200,000 with surplus and 
profits of $110,000. Its present off- 
cers are: W. P. McGuire, president; 
John Keating, vice-president; H. D. 
Fuller, vice-president and cashier, and 
H. M. Sartell, assistant cashier. 


FOUNDED UPON A ROCK 


In a statement signed by President 
John H. Frye, the Traders National 
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Bank, Birmingham, Ala., compares its 
policy to that of the man who built his 
house upon a rock, and says: 


A business enterprise, like a house, should 
not be built for fair weather only; its 
strength is determined by its ability to 
stand storms, and they are pretty certain 
to come. 

This bank has been in business tourteen 
years, in which there have been varied busi- 
ness conditions, including a period of great 
prosperity, the panic year of 1907, and the 
past four years of war. In these fourteen 
years we have loaned, in round figures, 
twenty-six million dollars. And losses have 
been less than fifty cents on each thousand 
dollars of paper taken, or one-twentieth of 
one per cent. 

Commencing with a capital of one hun- 
dred thousand, our resources are now in 
excess of two and a half million dollars. 
Like the man in the parable, we have en- 
deavored to build on a solid foundation; 
and at the end of fourteen years of public 
service, we pledge ourselves anew to an 
adherence to that policy. 


DOMINION NATIONAL BANK CHANGES 


J. G. Fry has resigned the position 
of vice-president and cashier of the 
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Bankers, Are You Prepared? 


From now until the first of next March your cus- 
tomers will! be anxiously inquiring for information about 
the new Income Tax and will be asking for copies of the 
new War Revenue Law. 


Are you prepared to supply their wants? 


As you know, this is the most important revenue law 
ever passed in this or any other country and practically 
every one of your depositors will be required to pay 
taxes in one or more forms under its provisions. 


We are issuing this law in an attractive pamphlet, 6x9, 
with marginal headings and a complete cross index to all 
provisions of the law and all forms of taxes, including 
individual, partnership, and corporation taxes, surtaxes, 
war excess profits taxes, stamp taxes, and the levy on 
automobiles, motor boats, theatre tickets, jewelry and 
other articles, all arranged so that information as to 
these taxes can be quickly and easily obtained. 

in addition to the text of the law the pamphlet will 
contain a careful Digest, explaining and simplifying the 
bill, so that anyone interested can readily find the infor- 
mation desired. This Digest is being prepared by one of 
the most competent authorities in New York. 

The imprint of your Bank will be printed on the front 
cover without cost and on orders of 1000 or over we will 
print your special advertising on the‘ outside covers, as 
desired, without extra charge. 

Orders will be filled in the order of their receipt. 


Write or wire us at our expense for sample copies, 
prices, etc. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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Membership 


In its Twenty-eighth Year 


Resources Thirty-five Millions 


Seven strong Trust, Investment, Real Estate 
and Banking Departments 


A State Institution with Federal Reserve 


Ready to render Efficient Service in St. 
Louis and the Southwest 











Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS 














Dominion National Bank of Bristol. 
Virginia-Tennessee, and A. P. Moore 
has been appointed to fill his place. 
H. E. 


active service as head of the loan and 


Moore, president, will remain in 


executive committees, dictating the gen 
eral policy of the bank’s affairs. The 
bank has a capital of $150,000, sur- 
plus and profits of $53,748, deposits 
of $1.429,783, and total resources of 
$1,822,031. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Commemorating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, which was reached on June 
13 last, the Wachovia Bank and Trus* 
Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
issued an illustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing a sketch of the company’s history. 
This mstitution grew out of a consoli 
dation of the Wachovia National Bani 
1879, and the Wachovia 
Loan and Trust Company, organized 
in 1898. An evidence of the institu- 
tion’s growth may be seen in the 2: 


enartered in 


companying statement of deposits on 
tiie Gates named: 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


$ 4,150,590.17 
6,589,297.25 
8,370,260.45 
10,231,923.96 
13,296,166.68 
For the year ending June 15, 1918, 
alone the increase in deposits 
$3,064,242.72. This growth has re- 
sulted in making the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company the largest finan- 
cial institution of the Carolinas. 
Besides the head office at Winston- 
Salem there are branches at Asheville, 
Salisbury and High Point. Present 
officers of the Wachovia Bank 
Trust Company today are: Colonel F. 
H. Fries, president; James A. Gray. 
vice-president; H. F. Shaffner, vice 
president; T. S. Morrison, vice-presi 
dent; A. H. Eller, secretary and trust 
treasurer: 


was 


and 


officer; James A. Gray, Jr., 
ee ¢ 
The 


president 


Leinbach, assistant treasurer. 
are: W. T. Brown. 


Guano Co, 


directors 


Union Divisio: 
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Sales Manager 
Chemical Co.; H. G. Chatham, presi- 
dent Chatham Mfg. Co. and Iverness 
Mills Co.; L. H. Clement, attorney-at- 
law; F. H. Fries, president; H. E. 
ries, president Winston-Salem South- 
bound Railroad Co. 

The pamphlet from which the fore- 
going information was taken contains 
an illustration of the company’s fine 
building now under construction and 
which it is expected to complete next 
vear. 


Virginia-Carolina 


CHARLESTON BANK 


NAME 


DROPS GERMAN 


The Germania National Bank and 
the Germania Savings Bank, an aflili- 
ated institution at Charleston, S. C., 
have through their directors agreed 
upon a new name for the two corpora- 
tions, after voting to drop the name 
“Germania” from their title, and have 
decided upon the Atlantic National 
Bank and the Atlantic Savings Bank. 


J. W. WOOLF 
Cashier First National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 





Do You Believe 


in Moving 
Picture 
Advertising ? 


If so, get our 
proposition 


We manu- 
facture and 
sell direct 
to Banks 


Your local theatre will be glad to co- 
operate with you because these films are 
as good as those shown for its regular 
program, 


Our original Bank Films get results 


You can judge for yourself before order- 
ing if you have us send samples 


1339-51 
Diversey Parkway 











NEW CASIIIER FIRST NATIONAL 


OF MOBILE 


BANK 


Junius W. Woolf, heretofore assist- 
ant cashier of the First National Bank 
of Mobile, Ala., has been elected cash- 
ier to succeed the late Charles D. Wil- 
loughby. Mr. Woolf entered the em- 
ploy of the First National Bank fin 
1885. At that time he was just out of 
school. His work impressed his em- 
plovers from the beginning, therefore 
his promotions came always at the first 
opportunity to reward faithful and con- 
scientious Mr. Woolf had 
been assistant cashier since 1909. 


service. 


BANKER IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
Robert R. Forgan, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of Chicago, 
has again been loaned by his bank to 
the government. 
Mr. Forgan is handling work in con- 





DJORUP & McARDLE 


Bank, Commercial, and Foreign 
Exchange Audits and Systems 


42 BROADWAY 


nection with the War Credits Board 
at Washington. He was connected 
with this same board last spring. 


ANNUAL CROP AND BUSINESS REVIEW 


An advance sheet has been issued 
summarizing the annual crop report 
and business review issued by the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. It says: 


American farmers have made prodigious 
efforts to maintain agricultural production 
since the great war commenced, and their 
efforts in an increased acreage has offset 
the drought conditions and other crop im- 
pairments. The estimate of important prod- 
ucts in 1914 aggregated 312,000,000 acres; 
the estimate this year is 360,000,000 acres, 
an increase of 15 per cent. This increase is 
marvelous considering the heavy drain upon 
farm labor by the attractive wages of the 
industrial centers, and the calling of the 
young men to the colors in the past year. 

General business is exceedingly active and 
prospérous and the outlook is encouraging. 
The spirit of co-operation in the undertak- 
ing that confronts the Government, in con- 
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junction with its allies in prosecuting the 
war against the Central Powers, is the most 
reassuring feature in the present situation. 
While there is much to be done in the way 
of conversion of plant capacity, and individ- 
ual and corporate energies and _ facilities 
from non-essential to essential war produc- 
tion, yet the progress that has been made 
in the first year of the participation of the 
United States in the war is simply remark- 
able. An indication of this is found in the 
safely landing of an army of upwards of 
one million men in France, to assist the 
Allies on the fighting front, and in the 
effective work that this American Expedi- 
tionary Force is now doing, together with 
the mobilization of a much larger army 
preparatory to embarkation. 

Business, all things considered, is sound. 
Here and there are spotted conditions re- 
sulting from factors growing out of the 
war, such as priority shipments, inadequate 
transportation, restrictions in the use of 
raw materials, shortage of labor and the 
time required to adapt available plant ca- 
pacity to war production. 

Never has labor in this country been as 
well paid and as prosperous as at the pres- 
ent moment. This in itself has contributed 
enormously to the buying power in the 
retail trade and has tended to steady the 
retail markets which naturally would be 
affected by the restrictions on non-essential 
production. In those districts where there 
are munition plants or where manufacturers 
are engaged on war contracts, the buying 
of luxuries is very active, but this is offset 
in its effect on trade generally, in a meas- 
ure, by the economy being practiced in 
other sections not so fortunately situated. 

Necessarily this tends towards the ab- 
sorption of the surplus products of the 
so-called non-essential industries, and when 
the time comes for a more general practice 
of economy and thrift in this country, the 
effect of the readjustment probably will be 
less disturbing as a result of the exercise 
of this buying power by those who have 
experienced a sudden increase in income. 

Speaking broadly, the testimony of prac- 
tical business men is that the country is 
in a strong position for war time The 
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banking situation is sound, credits are be- 
ing well handled and collections are uni- 
versally good; business men are seeking to 
keep their affairs as liquid as possible; 
stocks of merchandise, which a year ago 
were fairly well in hand, have not been 
increased to an extent that is menacing and 
such increase as is in evidence is to fortify 
against delayed deliveries of new supplies. 
There is in evidence a determination on the 
part of the individual to bend his efforts to 
co-operate in the work of winning the war. 
Whatever difference of opinion existed a 
year ago has disappeared. Never in the his- 
tory of this country, in time of war, has 
there been such a united nation as at pres- 
ent. 


HARRIS RETURNS TO BANK 
BUSINESS 


VIRGIL 


Virgil Harris, who in June resigned 
the position of trust officer of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
and came east on a trip for rest, will 
head the new trust department of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. 
Louis. The new department will be 
quartered in the building adjoining the 
National Bank of Commerce building. 
The Liberty Loan and war stamps de- 
partments of the bank will also be 
quartered in the remodeled addi- 
tion, and also the savings depart- 
ment. The new trust officer of 
the National Bank of Commerce 
was born in Columbia, Missouri, in 
1862, and was educated at Kemper 
College and Missouri University. He 
studied law in the Virginia University 
and the St. Louis University, and prac- 
ticed law in St. Louis from 1881 to 
i901, when he was appointed trust offi- 
cer of the Mercantile Trust Company. 
He is the author of a book on ancient 
and curious wills. 


\PPOINTMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
SECRETARY 


The St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
and the District Committee on Capital 
Issues of Federal Reserve District No. 
8. through William McC. Martin, 
chairman of both organizations, have 
appointed L. A, Wilson secretary of the 
committee. Mr. Wilson is a lawyer 
ani banker. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
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tion, a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City. The 
headquarters of the District Committee 
on Capital Issues of District No. 8 
are at the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


ARTISTIC AND VALUABLE ADVERTISING 


A handsome portfolio, the leaves of 
which are of cardboard, on which are 
pasted various advertising designs used 
during the week of opening its new 
building, has been sent out by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 
It shows up in every way worthy of 
the big institution which published it. 


ADDITION TO NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE IN 8ST. LOUIS 


Two events were recently celebrated 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 
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The Barkley Plan 


(PATENTED OCT. 24, 1916) 





The Barkley plan is the fastest because with a 
single motion your teller can receipt the coupon 
stub which is the depositors record of payment 
and date the coupon which is torn out and 
becomes your record. Ata convenient time the 
coupons are posted to the printed ledger cards 
by rubber stamp. 


The Barkley plan is safest because it is impos- 
sible to have the customers record differ from 
the banks record, both records being made with 
the same motion. 


Safety is always an element in all forms of 
bank accounting. Not only protection against 
mistakes but also protection against mis-appro- 
priation of funds. Therefore Speed and Safety 
are the elements sought in a good System. 






































The following well known concerns 
are licensed to sell Coupon Books 
under the Barkley Patent described on 
opposite page. Orders for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan should be placed im- 
mediately. 


The Christmas Club, 
303 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Harvey Blodgett Co., 
31 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Leavenworth Bank Service Co., 


Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


American Savings Club Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pin Money Club, 
Belhaven, No. Car. 
The Bankers Service Corporation, 
258 Broadway, N. Y. 
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St. Louis—the opening of a new addi- 
tion on the first floor of the old ‘“‘Post- 
Dispatch” building, and the third an- 
niversary of the presidency of John G. 
Lonsdale. 

In this connection it is to be noted 
that the three buildings on the east 
side of Broadway, between Olive and 
Pine streets, connected and under one 
roof, contain six banks: the National 
Bank of Commerce, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, the Mortgage Trust Com- 
pany, the Federal Land Bank, and the 
National City Company and the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York—whose 
total resources are more than $1,000,- 
000,000, constituting the first “billion- 
dollar block” in St. Louis. 

The new building will be known as 
the Commerce Trust building. The 
bank floor is finished in marble in sim- 
ple lines and contains 6,000 square feet 
of floor space, almost doubling the bank 
floor capacity. 

The resources of the National Bank 
of Commerce have increased more than 
$25,000,000 since President Lonsdale 
took office, and it is the largest bank 
in the Eighth Federal Reserve District. 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

To avoid interference with the 

Fourth Liberty Loan campaign, in 


which members will all actively partici- 

pate, the National Convention of the 

Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of 
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The most unique Novelty Savings 
Bank ever produced. Holds all 
coins up to a quarter. Beauti- 
fully finished in oxidized copper. 
An exact reproduction of our soldier 

boy’s hat 
Name plate on etched brass. 


Coins are inserted from the 
bottom. 


Sample sent to bank officers 
upon request. 


For information write 


Stronghart Co. 


1516 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


es 


America will be held two weeks earlier 
than originally intended. 

The convention will be held Septem- 
ber 17, 18 and 19, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, at Kansas City, 
Mo., instead of October 1, 2 and 3. 


NEVER SO PROSPEROUS AS 
NOW 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The iast four national bank state- 
ments, December 31, March 4, May 
10 and June 29, make a showing for 
Indianapolis which is really significant. 
Despite the withdrawal in that time of 
more than $30,000,000 for the Third 
Liberty Loan, excess profits and other 
taxes, the increase in deposits of the 
Indianapolis national banks from De- 
cember 31 to June 29 amounts to over 
#6.000,000 and the resources show an 
increase of more than $5,000,000. Vol- 
ney T. Malott, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Industrial National 
Bank of Indianapolis, in commenting 
on the conditions back of this showing, 
said: 

There is no question that our city and 
section was never as prosperous as now. 
Disbursements for wages are greater than 
ever before and the increases by no means 
have been absorbed by the higher cost of 
living. 

The result shows in deposits and in gen- 
eral condition not only ef the manufacturer 
and the worker, but the merchant and _ in 
every department of our municipal activity. 
The withdrawal of funds due to other banks 
and bankers between the March and May 
calls was due in part to farming and live 
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How the Allies lost Constantinople— 
Ambassador Morgenthau’s amazing 
story of the greatest blunder of the 
war. 


Henry Ford tells why he wants to go to the 
Senate and why a pacifist is now fighting. 


Germany’s secret trade plots, an astounding plan 
as revealed by Herzog, the trade Bernhardi. 


Read all of these compelling articles and as 
many more in the September 


World’s Work 


The subscription price will be advanced to $4.00 a year on 
September 10th. Until then you may subscribe for one 
or two years at $3.00 a year. The price per copy is 35c. 
It is expected that Federal regulations will put magazines 
on a non-returnable basis, restricting their distribution. 
This offer gives you an opportunity to subscribe to the 
WORLD’S WORK at the old rate and thus make sure of 
it for a year or two. It is one of the few essential maga- 
zines for these times. The new rates are effective in a few 
days—use the convenient coupon or write a letter, if you 
would take advantage of the $3.00 rate. 
face 





THE WORLD'S WORK, Garden City, New York 


PION saeicdnrass OW cecneknn years subscription to THE 
WORLD'S WORK at the special rate of $3.00 a year. 
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Good only if used before September tenth, nineteen eighteen 
B. M. 9-18 














reasonable. 


Banks and large business houses. 





Advertising Lead Pencils for BANKS 


THE UTILITY THAT ADVERTISES 


Put your advertisement on pencils and place them in the hands of every man, 
woman and child in your city—they will produce business for you. 
Our goods are of the highest quality, workmanship the best and prices 


For ten years we have been producing advertising pencils and penholders for 


Order now for Christmas. 


NATIONAL NOVELTIES CORP., 


Send for Prices, etc. 


Bradley Beach, N. J. 




















stock operations, and in part to the change 
of policy favorable to State banks and trust 
companies by the Federal Reserve Bank. 
All of this money will come back when the 
wheat is threshed and sold. 

I believe the crop figures will show 50,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat alone in Indiana 
and that the return will be approximately 
$70,000,000. In normal years 18,000,000 
bushels of the total has been needed for 
consumption within the State and for seed. 
This year the later requirement may be 
larger in anticipation of increased acreage 
next year, but the item of domestic needs 
will be considerably reduced by the regula- 
tion of the food administration. 


DOUBLE CAPITAL APPROVED 

The approval of the plan of the 
United Banking and Savings Company 
of Cleveland to double its capital to 
$1,000,000 has been made by the com- 
pany’s shareholders, and a sixty per 
cent stock dividend has been declared. 
The cash dividend this month was three 
per cent., an extra dividend of two per 
cent. being added at this time to the 
usual monthly one per cent. Of the 
new stock forty per cent. will be sold 
to customers at 200. The latest price 
recorded on the Cleveland Stock Iix- 
change, before the stock dividend was 
made, was $300 a share. 

With deposits of about $8,000,000, 
the United Banking and Saving Cor- 
poration is the largest bank on the 
West Side. Its prosperity may be seen 
from the fact that a stockholder who 
bought thirty-two years ago, when the 
bank was founded, and who sold this 
year at 300 would have received $900 
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for every $50 he put in and this ex- 
cludes consideration of the many regu- 
lar and usual extra cash dividends, also 
the present stock dividend. 


WANT DAILY REPORTS 


The Cleveland Clearing-House As- 
sociation is about to take under con- 
sideration a plan framed by Secretary 
George A. Kelsey for making daily re- 
ports to the public of total bank trans- 
actions as well as bank clearings. Mr. 
Kelsey is a strong believer in total 
bank transactions as surer index to 
trade volume than clearings, especially 
when the clearings are compiled on the 
lines adopted is so many cities, 


RESERVE BANK TO EXTEND MEMBERSHIP 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis, through John H. Rich, Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent, has announced a 
campaign for membership among the 
state banks of Ninth District. There 
are 607 of these institutions, with to- 
tal resources of $73,000,000. Some of 
the larger state banks, including those 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, are now 
members of the Reserve System. 


ON THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
BOARD 
John Leslie, a wholesale paper 


dealer of Minneapolis, has been elected 
a director of the Northwestern Nation- 
al Bank, of Minneapolis. 
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A-1 In All Tests 


Signet has stood all the tests, made by analy- 
tical chemists and large users of ink, with 
unusual honor. They pronounce it 4-7 for all 


BG 


The makers of LePage’s Glue also make 
Signet Ink. This is your guarantee of quality. 


commercial-ink purposes. 
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— "J will receive prompt attention. 
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LERAGT Russia Cement Company 
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| Order a bottle from your stationer or write 
f SIG NET us direct. 


Single pints 75c, quarts, $1.25, 


charges prepaid. Your order or further inquiry 


Makers of LePage and Signet Products 
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GLOUCESTER, MASS. 








OLDEST BANK JOINS FEDERAL RESERVE 


The oldest incorporated bank in 
Minnesota, the Lake City Bank of Lake 
City, has been admitted to membership 
in the Federal Reserve System. 


FOND DU LAC NATIONAL BANK MERGES 
WITH FIRST NATIONAL 


Advice received from Ernest J. 
Perry, president of the First National 
Bank, Fond du Lac, Wis., contains the 
information that the Fond du Lac Na- 
tonal has consolidated with this insti- 
tution under the title of First-Fond du 
Lack National Bank. 

The new organization becomes the 
suecessor of the First National Bank 
as well as of the Fond du Lac National 
Bank and will be operated under the 
charter of the former, which dates back 
to 1855, making this the sixty-fourth 
year of its existence, thus giving it 
prestige as one of the oldest banking 
institutions in Wisconsin. 

[he First-Fond du Lac National 


Bank begins business with a capital of 
$400,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $200,000, giving it a total 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of $600,000. Its deposits as shown by 
the last statement of the two banks on 
June 20 are $3,873,975.57. 

This makes the new institution one 
of the strongest banks in the state out- 
side of Milwaukee and by reason of its 
greater loaning power it will be of 
larger service to the business interests 
of the city. 

Under the plans as they have been 
worked out the First-Fond du Lac Na- 
tional Bank will be officered as fol- 
lows: 

President—Ernest J. Perry. 

Chairman of the Board—G. A. 
Knapp. 

Vice-president—F. J. Rueping. 

Vice-president—T. C. Ebernau. 

Cashier—C. J Breitzman. 

Assistant cashier—J. L. Gormican. 

Assistant cashier—Charles Hotaling. 

Directors—T. E. Ahern, T. L. Doyle, 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








G. W. Earle, J. C. Hareum, J. M. Hill, 
E. D. Jones, G. A. Knapp, C. H. Me- 
Millan, H. W. Moore, Ernest J. Perry, 
Chris Pickert, F. J. Rueping, W. H. 
Rueping, Frank Schujahn, E. G. Vail, 
W. W. Wild, L. A. Williams. 

Owing to the shortage of help cre- 
ated by reason of the selective draft 
both banks have been operating short- 
handed for some time. As a result both 
organizations will be retained in their 
entirety. In fact it will be possible 
for the customers of either of the old 
banks to still transact business with the 
persons with whom they have been ac- 
customed to transact business in the 
past. 

The new bank will be housed in the 
building now occupied by the Fond du 
Lac National Bank. A suite of execu- 
tive offices is now being built on the 
north side of the lobby of that insti- 
tution and other necessary changes 
are being made to quarter the com- 
bined working forces of the consoli- 
dated banks. 

The consolidation of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Fond du Lac Na- 
tional Bank brings together two of 
the oldest and most favorably known 


financial institutions in Wisconsin. 
The former is in its 64th year, the 
latter in its 32d year. Both have 


grown steadily and have been impor- 
tant factors in the business develop- 
ment of this section of the state; both 
have been sanely and conservatively 
managed and in their joint organization 
and increased strength will be able to 
render the community a still larger 
service in the future. 
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Many of the leading business men 
of Fond du Lac have been officially 
identified with the two banks that are 
thus joining their forces in the new 
organization, but there are four 
have had an especial prominence in 
their affairs. They are J. B. Perry. for 
many years president and now chair- 
man of the board of the First National; 
Ernest J. Perry, president of the First 
National; G. A. Knapp, president of 
the Fond du Lac National and F. J. 
Rueping, vice-president of the Fond du 
Lac National. Mr. J. B. Perry is the 
Nestor of the Fond du Lac bankers. 
His connection with the First National 
dates from its organization. In fact, 
he became identified with the First Na- 
tional’s predecessor with the Bank of 
the Northwest at the time of its organ- 
ization in 1855 and has continued that 
connection up to the present time, be- 
ing now chairman of the board. thus 
having seen more than _ sixty-three 
vears of banking service. Mr. G. A. 
Knapp, president of the Fond du Lac 
National, was one of the founders of 
that institution. Mr. Ernest J. Per- 
ry, president of the First National, has 
seen twenty-seven years of continuous 
service in that bank. Mr. F. J. Rue- 
ping succeeded his father, the late 
Frederick Rueping, one of the founders 
of the Fond du Lac National, as a 
member of the directorate of that in- 
stitution, and later became vice-presi- 
dent. 

It is of interest to note that one of 
the banks in the consolidation is Fond 
du Laec’s oldest financial institution. 
The Bank of the Northwest was organ- 
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ized in 1855 by Edward Pier, B. F. 
Moore, A. G. Ruggles and S. E. Leff- 
erts. The first officers were B. F. 
Moore, president; A. G. Ruggles, 
cashier. ‘Ten years later it was nation- 
alized. The first officers under the new 
organization were Edward Pier, presi- 
dent: B. F. Moore, vice-president, and 
A. G. Ruggles, cashier. 

The Fond du Lae National Bank, the 
vounger of the two institutions consoli- 
dated, was founded in 1887. The origi- 
nal officers of the bank were C. A. Gal- 
loway, president; Frederick Rueping, 
vice-president; G. A. Knapp, cashier; 
L. Muenter, assistant cashier. 


NEW TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK IN 
ST. PAUL 


The new Midland Trust and Savings 
Bank of St. Paul has opened for busi- 
ness in the quarters just completed at 
Fourth and Wabasha streets. The offi- 
cers of the institution are: H. W. 
Strickler, president; H. M. Strickler, 
first vice-president; Max Hendrick, J. 
C. Kirkpatrick, W. I. Price and H. L. 
Thornburg, vice-presidents; E. M. 
Mortensen, secretary; Gilbert Gutter- 
son, treasurer; A. H. Reinhard, cash- 
ier; H. A. Sorlein, assistant cashier; E. 
M. Schneider, assistant treasurer; H. 
W. Benton, general counsel. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS CONVENTION 


The Investment Bankers Association 
of America will hold its seventh annual 
convention at St. Louis on November 
18, 19 and 20. This was decided upon 
at a recent conference, at which were 
present Warren S. Hayden, president 
of the association; Frederick R. Fen- 
ton, secretary; William E. Compton 
and the local convention committee of 
St. Louis. 


SPEAKERS FOR A. I. B. CONVENTION 


Plans for the annual convention of 
ihe American Institute of Banking, to 
be held at Denver on September 17, 
\8 and 19, are taking final shape. The 
‘rogramme of the convention is being 
ompleted by President R. S. Hecht, 
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Use VENUS 6B, 5B, 
4B, 3B, for bold heavy 
lines, 
Use VENUS 2B, B, 
HB, F, H, 2H for gen- 
eral work and sketching. 
Use VENUS 3H, 4H, 
5H, 6H, for clean, clear, 
fine lines. 


Use VENUS 7H, 8H, 
9H, for delicate thin 
lines, maps, charts, ete. 
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actual cost of packing and 
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American Lead Pencil Co. 
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Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 











who is securing for his list of speakers 
bankers from various parts of the 
United States, who have established 
themselves as leaders in the banking 
field. 

Among those whose names have al- 
ready been announced as having a 
place on the programme are J. H. 
Puelicher, vice-president Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee; Joseph Chap- 
man, vice-president Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, and John 
Rovensky, vice-president National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 
These three well-known bankers are 
A. I. B. “products,” and their presence 
is expected to add greatly to the inter- 
est of the convention. 

Professor E. W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University is to speak on the 
subject of “War and the Interest 
Rate,” and there are to be several other 
addresses in which the financial aspects 
of the war will be discussed. 


CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


Reviewing the business situation in 
California the Angio and London Paris 
National Bank, San Francisco, says: 


The crops of the State are likely to make 
a high record in value but not in tonnage. 
The citrus crop for the year beginning 
November 1 promises well in spite of rather 
serious injury to the northern crop by a 
heat wave in June. The farm labor situa- 
tion, although strained, has not become 
acute and with the aid of youths and women 
for handling the lighter work, and of Mexi- 
cans for the beet and cotton harvest, we 
shall apparently get through with little or 
no loss of crops. As was expected from 
the failure of winter rains to soak the 


ground to the usual depth and the lack 
of a normal snowfall on the Sierras there 
is developing a scarcity of water for power 
and for late irrigation which may reduce 
the yield of the late maturing crops, espe- 
cially of rice, and which is causing much 
anxiety and expense to stockmen. The for- 
age crops of the State are not sufficient to 
adequately provide for our animals, and 
stock must be moved out or feed brought 
in. All our mining industries are active 
except gold mining in the least profitable 
mines, some of which have closed down be- 
cause it was taking more gold to operate 
the mines than could be got by their opera- 
tion. The shipbuilding and allied industries 
are working at high pressure in this State 
as elsewhere and the phenomenal move- 
ment of troops and supplies to the war 
zones is evidence of the success of our ship- 
building program. The draft of war indus- 
tries on the metal supply is making it in- 
creasingly difficult to carry on many ordi- 
nary industries and even the manufacturers 
of agricultural implements suffer severely. 
The commerce of this port is steadily in- 
creasing as the shipping situation begins to 
ease up and many eastern firms are estab- 
lishing agencies here. There is a strong 
movement which promises success for 
greatly increasing the mechanical and stor- 
age facilities for handling cargoes at this 
port. 


SAN FRANCISCO BANK CHANGES NAME. 


In conformity with the action of its 
directors and shareholders, and by 
virtue of official authority, the name of 
the German Savings and Loan Society 
has been changed to the San Francisco 
Savings and Loan Society. 

As per the one hundred and first 
half-yearly report, June 29, 1918, this 
institution had deposits of $55,775,507. 
Its capital is $1,000,000, the reserve 
fund $2,200,000, and contingent fund, 
$86,030. 
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\N EXPERIMENT IN FARM FINANCING 


According to the “Financial Letter” 
of the American National Bank of San 
Francisco an interesting experiment in 
financing small farmers who lack 
money or bank credit is being tried 
out in Stanislaus county, in that state, 
where a fund of $100,000 has been un- 
derwritten by responsible citizens. 
This fund will be loaned in small sums 
to deserving persons, whose notes, with 
the guaranty of the underwriters, can 
be cashed at local banks and redis- 
counted at the Federal Reserve Bank. 
By this means it is hoped to increase 
by some 5,000 acres the area of culti- 
vated land. The plan is somewhat 
similar to that worked out in New 
York State last year, with surprisingly 
beneficial results. 


CANADA’S GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Under this head the American For- 
eign Bank Corporation of New York, 
in a recent letter, says: 


Business men of the United States have 
a tendency to underestimate the commer- 
cial and financial importance of their north- 
ern neighbor, who but for war conditions 
would rank second in our list of customers. 
Canada last year imported from this coun- 
try goods to the value of $828,887,573, ac- 
cording to the records of the Dominion 
Government. The total was actually much 
larger, for not all goods went through the 
customs. There must also be added the 
large sums paid in interest on federal, pro- 
vincial, municipal, industrial and private 
corporation loans and the expenditures of 
Canadian tourists. A competent observer 
expresses the opinion that Canada is our 
customer to a total of more than one bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Canada’s importance is further revealed 
by the fact that in ten months of the fiscal 
year 1917-1918 her war exports totaled 
above a billion dollars, $642,858,700 being 
the value of war materials and $438,904,400 
the value of foodstuffs exported. 

Her development in the war years, par- 


ticularly in industrial lines, has been prop- 
erly described as a wonderful achieve- 
ment. Her organization and power must 
be maintained and increased, and there is 
nee and opportunity at this time for the 
United States to aid her in sustaining 
then. Her credit is, of course, unques- 


tioned. There is present need of further 
fin:ncing by the Dominion Government, and 
th United States should respond by a loan 
of -100,000,000 or more, on a basis similar 
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to the methods followed in assisting her 
other Allies. 


PRESIDENT HINSCH ON TRADE 
ACCEPTANCES 
President Hinsch of the American 
Bankers Association recently had the 
following to say on trade acceptances: 


A well known authority has called atten- 
tion to the fact that “The Use of Trade 
Acceptances” at this time is an act of 
patriotism, and every loyal merchant in the 
country should, consequently, at once adopt 
this method of paying his bills, and every 
loyal merchant or debtor would, we are sure, 
institute this change if he only understood 
the importance to the country of doing so. 
The object to be attained, then, is to make 
the merchants, far and wide, understand 
this thing, and the people to carry on the 
education and put it through quickly are the 
country bankers. They are the ones who 
must be aroused to the vital importance 
of introducing this reform. 

If the credits arising from the sale of 
goods in this country could be thus turned 
practically into cash, the sum of the whole 
amount which is now locked up in unusable 
form would foot up in the billions. 
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The Soldier Hat Bank 


AR times and military accoutre- 
ments of various kinds were 
bound to offer many ideas that could be 
practically utilized in advertising. One 
devices is the Soldier Hat 
It connects the war very ap- 
propriately with the idea of saving. 
The Soldier Hat Bank is made of high 
quality material, beautifully burnished, 
and finished in brown khaki. ‘The band 
is gold and silver wire. The bottom 
ef the hat has a plate which closes the 


rf these 
Kank. 


open surface, thereby making a bank, _ 


which can be opened with a key. 

A number of prominent banking insti- 
tutions in the United States have re- 
cently begun using this device to stim- 
ulate savings. 

Any institution interested may obtain 
a sample of the Soldier Hat from the 
Stronghart Co., Chicago. 


& 


Helping Liberty Bond Sales 


APIER MACHE advertising and 

decorative designs are playing an 
important part in furthering a success- 
ful ending of the war. Thousands of 
windows have been attractively deco- 
rated—banks have been ornamented 
and many patriotic floats made of 
appropriate designs reproduced — in 
papier mache. 

Many special designs in shields, 
eagles, Liberty Bells, as well as fig- 
ures of Uncle Sam, Columbia and the 
Statue of Liberty, have been made to 
help the sales of Liberty Bonds of the 
different issues as well as War Savings 
Stamps. 

When government orders were issued 
to the public asking their co-operation 
by using their windows to help put 
over the Third Liberty Loan_ these 
creations were found to be ideal, as 
they were light in weight as well as 
indestructible, hand-painted in bright 
colors and practical for repeated use as 
occasion requires. 

One of the most striking of these 
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devices is a ten-foot reproduction of 
Uncle Sam in colors, placed in front 
of the banks and pointing to the door- 
way. Patriotic publicity of this kind 
has proved very effective. 

These figures may be secured from 
the Old King Cole Papier Mache Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 


& 
Useful to Banks 


ENCILS constitute an 

feature of bank equipment, and it 
is important that these adjuncts of 
banking should be of the highest qual- 
itv, possessing special adaptability for 
this grade of work. It is claimed that 
the Venus Pencil, manufactured by the 
American Lead Pencil Co., 220 Fifth 
avenue, New York, perfectly meets the 
exacting requirements of banks. The 
silky smoothness of the lead is unsur- 
passed and the remarkable durability 
of the point saves frequent sharpening. 
Specially toughened, the lead does not 
crumble or break easily. 

No. 165 medium is excellent for gen- 
eral use, and for signing, ‘correcting 
writing letters that are to be 
For manifold invoicing and 
168 hard is recom- 
mended. Writes black and copies an 
indelible purple. Five clear press 
copies from one writing. 

Having a distinctive water mark 
finish, Venus pencils can be distin- 
guished instantly. They are of the 
finest materials, with the highest grade 
workmanship, and being manufactured 
by accurate and scientific processes, 
they satisfy every requirement, no mat- 
ter how exacting it may be. They are 
guaranteed never to vary. 

Not only are Venus pencils specially 
suitable for bank work, but they are 
manufactured with a view to their em- 
ployment in mechanical drafting for 
engineers, draftsmen, mechanics and 
students and for use in and 
shops. 

For over ten years this make of pen- 
cils has been internationally famous for 
its superb qualities. , 
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